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Rector—Rev. J. A, SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
___ Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 
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ding in a beautiful and healthy village, 
PUPIL to educate with two others, who speak German fluently. 


those requiring careful instruction in French, Spanish, Classics, and | 


Science, this _ rs pec rt sdvantages. 
“ Re ” Betley, Newee astle, Staffordshire. 


MPHE RE v. G.! SMALL gives INSTRUCTION 


in Hindastani, Sanscrit, Persian and Bengali, 
and the Rudiments of Arabic aud Syriac, at his Class-r< 
hall-street ; or at Private resideuces aud Scholastic 
London and vic inity. 
For terms, testimonials, &c., address 1, St. Jolin's Grove, Croydon, 
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SOLLY, Lecturer on English Literature at the University 
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For references and further particulars address (postpaid) to Mr. 
SOLL vy lei ipsiger Strasse, 108 serlin, 
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HLM. the King of the Belgians; 
Maidstone, Kent; Thomas Boorman, Esq.. 
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THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Under the sanction of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 

LITERATES (recommended by a Bishop) may obtain the 
FICATE after a course of two years. 
certificate is recognised by most of the Bishops. 

Terms—for in-students, 65/. per annum, including board and 
other expenses ; for out-students, 21/. per annum. 
Theological Se holarships are open annually to in-students only. 
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dates seeking public appointments. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Tne descriptive talents of the “Special Corre- 
spondents ” are yet taxed to the utmost to do 
justice to the splendid mise-en-scéne at Moscow. 
Mr. Wittram Russet, in the capital of the 
Russian empire, surpasses even Mr. Witiiam 
RvusseEtyt in the Crimea for the vigour of his 
style and the facility with which he accommo- 
dates himself to circumstances. With commend- 
able suppleness, the modern Xenopnon of a not 
particularly glorious Anabasis has turned from 
recording the daring feats of the Grenadiers and 
the matchless courage of the Highlanders to the 
agreeable task of polishing with ready pen the 
august boots of the Czar of All the Russias. To 
no one, write his employers at home with evi- 
dent complacency, is that potentate more deeply 
indebted than to “ the skilful Irishman” 





their wares. This practice is, of course, very re- 
prehensible ; because, not content with inserting 


| parts of sentences, separated from the qualifying 


| 
| 


contexts, it is not unusual to find passages 


|inserted as bond fide quotations which had no 


who has | 


so loudly trumpeted the glories of his coronation. | 
If (as some hint) the Crimean reports of Mr. Rus- 


SELL supplied the Russians with valuable infor- 
mation as to the proceedings of the British army, 
the Czar is perhaps more deeply indebted to 
“the skilful Irishman” than the gentlemen in 
Printing-house-square may be willing to admit. 
What a disappointment must it have been to 


pre-existence, except in the imaginations of the 
advertisers. Still, we are by no means con- 
vinced that the practice does much harm. We 
do not believe that reading people are greatly 
influenced by laudations advertised in that man- 
ner, and we think that the only use of these 
quotations, true or false, is to give an attractive 
bulk and consequence to the general appearance 
of the advertisement. Nor do we well see how 
the evil is to be remedied. It is impossible to 
scrutinise the quotations given in every adver- 
tisement, and, even if chapter and verse were in- 
sisted upon, verification would be difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The manner in which the English publishers 
trick out their books with attractive titles has 
occupied the attention of a thoughtful German, 
who makes some curious observations upon the 
matter :— 

I have often been enticed by titles to read myself 
into books, but have always been compelled, sooner 
or later, to relinquish my researches into what may 
possibly be behind them. Thus many decept 
through titles, have led me to a peculiar study—the 
study of titles. Titles often contain the greatest 
dom of the | They are the true index and con- 


ions 
ions, 


wis- 
books. 


| tents, for behind them we find frequently nothing but 


that ski/ful person when he found that—such is | 


the ingratitude of princes!—his services were 


| ing the literature of titles. 


not rewarded with an invitation to dine even at | 


the side-table. ‘“ Icannot describe the banquet, 
writes he pathetically, “not having been present 
atat;” and so he was driven to the old Jew, with 
his bad gazeuse and donkey sandwiches behind 
the tower of the Kremlin. Here was treatment 
after almost wishing to be kicked by Esrerwazy’s 
diamond-bedusted boots! But less fortunate 
than even Mr. Russent has been the brave 
GrorGe Avucustus Sata. Well might we ask, 
not a month back, what had become of that 
joyous soul. If report be no liar, he has had a very 
narrow escape of Siberia. At any rate, he has 
not seen the coronation, did not penetrate to 
Nijni Novgorod, .and is now reported to be in 
Brussels, busily engaged in the composition of 
“his book.” What that book may contain, what 
new vinous lyrics composed between Stettin and 


St. Petersburg, what graphic sketches taken 
upon the frontier of the great empire of the 


North, what humorous quips about repellent 
policemen and ominous sentries refusing the 
plenipotentiary of /Jousehold Words admission 
into Russia, time will show. Perhaps, after all, 
imagination may work wonders; and the bright 
fancy of the author of “ Tattyboy’s Rents” may 
in some Belgian Cogswell’s conjure up visions of 
martial and heraldic glory, such as visited not 
the visual organs of the “skilful Irishman.” 
Meantime, we are truly glad that Mr. Sava has 
got safely out of the hands of the autocrat ; for, 
from what we know of him, cold weather and 
prison fare would not have agreed very well with 
his constitution. 

This is certainly the age for summarising, sys- 


tematising, and “taking stock” of our literary | 


acquisitions. From a literary point of view this 
century might be named “ The Century of En- 
cyclopedias,” for it is in these gigantic literary 
enterprises that the capital of publishers finds 
apparently its best investment, if we may judge 
by the fecundity with which they are produced 
by the press. The latest scheme in this way is 
for the publication of a “Catalogue of Philo- 
sophical Memoirs,” such a work of reference as will 
enable the student to refer at once to that vast 
but scattered literature which represents the pbi- 
losophical labours of the present century. It is 
proposed to restrict the scope of the catalogue to 
the present century, because it is obvious that to 


extend it further would be to swe ll it into a work of 


Cyclopean proportions. As it is, it is caleulated 
that the catalogue will entend to 8000 pages, 
which, we should think, will effectually remove 
it beyond the r« each of all but the opulent book- 
buyers. Weare glad to perceive, however, that 
Professor James Forpes has addressed a letter to 
the Atheneum embodying some excellent sugges- 
tions for bringing the wor rk, within more manage- 
able limits. 

Something has been said about the practice 
rife among the booksellers of including within 
their advertisements mutilated criticisms ta iken 
from the literary journals as a mode of pu 


ling 





1, 


them we have been in- 
at least to commence reading, 
I have now commenced 
In the first rank I place 
the auriferous titles, which attack the Englishman by 


the conviction that through 
duced to read a book, 


or even to buy it. classify- 





his weakest side—the love of making money. Thus I 
find a whole host of book advertisements, all pointing 
at the thirst for gold, and at the sweet sound of gold. 
‘¢ The Crock of Gold,” “The Ladder of Gold,” “ The 


Gold-headed Cane,” “* The Gol le n Epistles of Gue- 
vara,” ‘* Gold and the Gospel,” ‘* The Golden Apples,” 
‘The Pleasant Art of Money-making,” “ The Gol 








fia well Mana ued, 7 6A Brief of the Golden Calf 
all titles of saleable books. 

The Gastronomical is another weak side of huma 
but especially of English, nature. We find, therefore, 
very many publications intended to tickle the palate 
and, as titles, to display the most attractiv i 
fare? Is there a youth wt o wou Nd resist “ Pippins 
and Pies?” or a club-member who would grud 
ls. 6d. to make himself nequainte d with the Art of 
Dining ? "—also with ** Cakes and Ale,” “* Wine and 
Walnuts,” ‘* Claret and Olives from the Rl » and 
Garonne,” “A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla 
‘Three Courses and a Dessert,” “The Last Fruit of 
an Old Tree,” “ Salad for the Solitary,” “ Fruits of 
the Valley,” “ Bells and Pomegranates,” and ‘“ Tabl 


Traits with something on them.” 
A former age could boast of 


gastronomical titles 


likewise, but only symbolical ones—food for the soul. 
Among them “Some Biseuits baked in the Oven of 
Charity, carefully conserved for the Chickens of the 


Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the sw 


Swallows of Salvation.” To the same class + bel ng 
the modern non-symbolical books: ‘ Dict ionary of 
Dates, by Hay: lon ;""* “Howitt’s Br itish Py ae *y 
“The Ports of England,” “ Lotus ting.” J 

“Memoir of an Opium Eater,” “A Paper on 
Tobae co,” ap pe al to the Sebete of narcotics and 
‘such like stuffs from which fancies and dreams are 


| made.’ 


Much enchanting poetry is contained 
of light literature: ‘* Winged T houg] 
of the Woods,” “ Lilliesleaf, ‘ 
April Showers,” “Clouds and Sunbear ims,” 
leaves,” ‘*Mayflowers,” “Purple Ti 
“ Hearts in Mortmain,” “The R 
“The Pathway of the Fawn,” “ 
“Taces in the Fire,” ‘ Stories 
Trap to catch a Sunbeam.” 














A Kiss | 
from a Sereen,” 


Others have something 











in them of a vague, and therefore mysti cally attrac 

tive, nature—as, e. g., “After Dark,” ‘* Now and 
Then,” “The re and Back Again,” ‘ Within and With 
out,” Cobden’s * What Next? and Next?” 

Into other titles the charm of the antithesis is 
skilfully introdt uced, which seem more and more t 
take the place of the alliterating tith Exampl 
‘North and South,” “ Night and Morning lay 
and December.” “ High and Low,” “Trial and Tri 
umph (alliteration and antithesis) The allite g 
title got more particularly into use through Thacke- 
ray’s ‘Cornhill to Cairo.” It has now } hunted 
at least ten times through all the letters of the alnha- 
bet, and borders sometimes closely 1 1 imbecilitv : 

Mayfair to Marathon,” and “I \ Pera, 
might be tolerated; but ‘‘ Athens 1 Attica,’ 
“Dates and Distances,” “ Ci of t { it 
* Rocks and Rivers,” “ Trip to the 7 hes 
Tagus and the Tiber” “ Love ver " | 
Wide, Wide World,” &c., &ce., are too art 
take. 

The number of “ baroque ” book-titles is 


* This irse, elt 








ble. What do you think of “Sixpennyworth of 
Divine Spirit,” “ Matches lighted at the Divine Fire,” 
‘““Nimski, the Adventures of a Man to obtain a 
Solution of Scriptural Geology,” “ Celestial Tele- 
graph, or Secrets of the Life to Come.” 

~ Also the horror-inspiring literature :—“ The Night 


Side of Nature,” ‘ Fiends, Ghosts and Sprites,” 
“Demonology and Witcheraft,” “Tales of the 
Dead.” “Churchyard Gleanings,” “The Funeral 
Handkerchief,” ‘* News from the “ Invisible World,” 


‘History of the Devil,” “The Praise of Hell,” “A 
Sure Guide to Hell, by Beelzebub,” &e. &e. 

The above are a few hastily-collected title-leaves 
from the great tree of literature, which, like the Scan- 
dinavian Yggdrasil, th on its branches, 
and has its roots in eternity, and the leaves of which 
are covered on both sides with the wisdom and folly 
of the literary men and title-makers, who, to make 
the title productive, append toit a book asa secondary 
consideration. But what would the many writ 
and booksellers do in face of such dearth of produc- 
tive Titles! tithes! The world at least 
demands titles. It was the same a hundred years ago, 
when it well-nigh starved an untitled ratcatcher, 
until he became a notability and a after 
having adopted the title of “ Ratcatcher in Ordinary 
to his Majesty the King.” 

As it is our practice to deal impartially with 
everything that comes within our jurisdiction, 
we very often receive letters, taking exception to 
our verdicts, from persons who consider them- 
selves aggrieved. As these communications 
usually contain nothing beyond a flat contra- 
diction of our opinion, we do not often trouble 
ourselves about them even by replying; far less 
do we think it necessary to occupy the attention 
of readers with such matters. The following 
letter, however, is such a gem in its way, that we 
cannot resist the temptation t 


to break through our 
usual custom and print it. Such an example of 


carries ear 


power 


Creesus, 


the “religious feeling and kindly sympathies ” 
induced by reading Mrs. Harriet Brecner 
Srowr ought certainly not to be hidden in a 
corner. 
rO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Ic is a pity you can't kee] ir ravings to yourself, 





though, not likely to believe in them, 


as people al 





if to read them y irm will have been 
Jone by the r miserable and 1 wer 
i ev i) . i a , I 

] ritique Who do you think would 
have believed or taken anv notice of it (having res Fr 
the book) even if no other reviews had spoken out ? 
But. after the masterly article in the 7/mes, he must! 

low indeed who would take his opini from su 





Ceiric. The Atieneum and ve 

possibly learn the lk t to be prematu l 

and carping at a boek whose beauties vou 

derstand, whose religi r and kindly 

ies you cannot appreciate, an tal nt and 
) idea. 


of which you have, apparentl; 


paper as the 
may 


judgi ng 





sson hn 


is feelir 








Of course, it is not for ourselves | ‘to dnetiieate 
any comparison between our verdicts and thos 
f the Ti but we certainly have no intention 
of making that journal the keeper of our literary 
onscience, and we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the opinion which we expressed with 
regard to “ Dred” is shared by the larger propor- 
tion of those journalists whose judgment upon 
such matters upon with respect. W« 
are quite content to abide by the decision of those 
who h ave read the book itseif. We pronounce it 
to be bad as a work of art, and, if new proofs 
were required in support of our opinion, we 


mes > 


is looked 


1 


should find one in the fact that it is admired by 
a person possessed of such bad taste as the 


writer of this ] letter. 


EMERSON said one true word about the Zimes 
newspaper, that the insolence of the young 
writers who shot their arrows from behind the 
shield of its anonymity was unbounded. Of 
course this is one of the great secrets of its 
success; for nine- ths of the world take a man 
ora journal to be worth precisely the amount 


wt . . 1 +] yi Sa a e 
ixed by self-estimation; but the knowledge oi 





¢ 

the fact should guide the judicious in their 
private estimate of the verdicts of both man a 
journal. One of the consequences of the won 
derful self-assumption on the part of the Zvmes is 
the belief, which is very widely entertained 


imong persons ¢ f no great experience in news- 





aper politics, that persons of great station and 
putation contribute to its columns. EmErson 
was certainly nearer the mark when he stated 
} ‘barristers waiting for business” are the real 
Wilo aD] re iG iil 
nt disguises. ‘J camplh 
appeal int iu S Ol th 
ver s eray i 
to t I > 1 the 
s ti r mes - 
ew day v vy of 
ieed, he 18 astor h nin att 
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the “ Repertorium” contains a digest of the in- 
formation contained in one hundred and twelve 
serial works, of which 28 are English, 48 Ger- 
man, and 23 French, and that, in fact, it enables 
the inventor to refer to all the important litera- 
| ture which is likely to contain any reference to 
| his invention, the value of such a work will be 


rapidity with which it disappears. He would 
fain try to keep it up if he could, but he cannot; 
he may try, even by efforts of the imagination, to 
revive the first impressions which he had on his 
entrance on the post; he may reason with his 
own mind, and try to work himself up to a repe- 
tition of the first sensation and a recall of the 
novelty of the scene; but it is in vain.” Surely, | fully understood. 
the devout idolater will exclaim, this must} Among the minor gossip of the fortnight a 
have been written by one of the retiring bishops | literary marriage comes prominently into notice. 
themselves; none but a man who has really | Mr. Joun Forster, author of the “ Biography of | 
worn the mitre could have entered so/} Oliver Goldsmith,” editor of the Examiner, and 
thoroughly into the feelings and ideas | Clerk to the Lunacy Commissioners, has lately | 
of a bishop; this article must have been written | led to the hymeneal altar the widow of the late 
by the venerable Bishop Matrsy, or haply it | Mr. Cotsurn, the publisher. The ceremony was 
proceeded from the classic pen of Bishop Biom- | performed by the Rev. WuiTwe.t Exwyy, the | 
FIELD. Not atall. But the chances are that it | editor of the Quarterly Review. To make. the | 
did emanate from the Rev. R. C. Trencu, whom | affair perfect, six literary vestals should have 
the J'imes recommended to the Bishopric of Lon- | graced the wedding with their presence, and the 
don, and who, having doubtless passed a week | bride should have been given away by Cuar.es | 
under the agreeable delusion that the mitre was | Knicnt or LreiguH Hunt, as the fathers of | 
resting upon his brow, was enabled after his dis- | literature. 
enchantment to write thus feelingly of the cele-| Mention of the last-named gentleman calls to 
rity with which the golden visions of the episco- mind the little exhibition at St. Martin’s Hall the 
pacy floated away from before his mind. Another | other evening, which proves that which indeed 
of these leading-article writers, more lately, took | needed no proof—that the British Public, asa 
it upon himself to characterise the Count de | rule, prefers amusement to instruction. <A sort 
MontTALEMBERT, one of the most able and cul- of National Concerts was advertised, to consist of 
tivated men in Europe, in the following disgrace- | songs, by Mr. DonaLp Kine and other vocalists; 
ful terms: ‘He is a French legitimist, quite as | a lecture on chemistry, by Mr. Perrer, of the 
perverse as any of his school; to say that he is | Polytechnic; and a sermon on SHAKsPERE, by 
more so would not be true, for they are all as like | Mr. Lerau Hunr—the latter to be vicariously 
one another as a shoal of herrings. When you | delivered by Mr. SrocqveLer, while the 
have read one page of his you know exactly | venerable writer himself presided benignantly 
what he will say on every subject under the sun, | over the meeting. The songs went off very well, 
for it is invariably that which will do mest harm | and the demonstrative nature of the chemical ex- 
if anybody is weak enough to take it in.” | periments made the lecture tolerable; but when 
And all this unmeasured abuse was levelled at it came to the sermon upon SHAKsPERE, truth 
this distinguished and enlightened man, for no| compels us to record that the satisfaction was 
better reason than because he has enunciated a | qualified with unequivocal signals of disgust. In 
truth which is undeniable, and with which the | vain Mr. Srocquerer declaimed the polished 
merest tyro in political science ought to be per- | periods of the venerable essayist; in vain the | 
fectly familiar; namely, that “the agricultural | venerable essayist himself smiled blandly and | 
community is the safest barrier against convul- | forgivingly upon the rebellious audience; it was 
sions and invasion.” Where lies the great bulk | all of no use: not even the imposing presence of 
of the national wealth? Where comes the greatest | Mr. Henry Maruew could secure respect; and 
proportion of the national income?* From what | eventually the sermon had to be laid by, and 
class of the population is levied the pith and singing resumed. Frankly, we are not sorry that 
strength of our armies? Where can we find | this lecturing -upon-Shakspere mania has re- 
that great body of independent and intelligent | ceived so decided a snub. ‘The thing has been 
gentlemen who have ever stood, as it were, in | carried beyond all the bounds of human patience. 
the gap, betwen the tyranny of the nobles and | Nothing is easier than to string together a quan- 
the licence of the mob? The answers to all these | tity of sonorous platitudes about our great bard; 
questions give reason to the Count de Montatem- | yet nothing more difficult than to write a good 
BERT and stultify the Times. |lecture about him. We have never heard an 
Every vacation there is some fuss about the | absolutely good one yet, and we have in our time 
British Museum. Sometimes it is “A Country | Suffered the infliction of some score or two. We 
Curate” who comes up to town and grumbles | hope that this decided expression of opinion will 
forth his indignation, because he cannot solace| Serve as a warning to Shakspere - lecturers in 
his erudite vision with a sight of the backs of the | general; for if so venerable and respected a man 











books in the Museum Library ; now it is “A | as Mr. LEIGH Hunt is to be so treated, how can 
Landing-Waiter,” who suggests, for the fiftieth | they hope to escape? 
time, the expedient of an evening reading- Some of the literary notes which we have col- | 
room. And, seriously speaking, why should there | lected during the fortnight are of foreign rather | 
not be a reading-room open in the evening ? | than of home interest. We are informed thet | 
Of course, we are perfectly aware of all that | Herper’s posthumous works have been bought | 
can be said about danger of fire ; but ““A Land-/ by a Frankfort bookseller, and will shortly be | 
ing-Waiter” gets rid of much of this by suggest- | published in three volumes—the first containing 
ing that the reading-room should be constructed | Gorrune’s letters, and the second and third letters 
in one of the houses in Montague-street, and that | from Scumtter, JEAN Paut, MENDELSSOHN, &c. 
such books only should be given out as are| In Switzerland, a discovery has been made of 
applied for during the day-time. It is true | a document illustrating the history of Wiu1aM | 
this would entail a little extra trouble to the/Tgr1. It belongs to the fifteenth century, and | 
Museum officials ; but that might easily be con- | contains a short chronicle of the early history of | 
doned by giving them a little extra pay. Atany | the three Cantons, and in it the history of TELL. | 
rate, it is certain that an evening reading-room | This chronicle is older than that of Metcuior 
woald be a great boon to those who use the | Russ. 
library. | M. Francis Pursxy, already well known as a | 

One of the most useful works of reference that | diplomate and a political writer, first introduced | 
has lately come under our notice is an edition of | himself to our notice as an art-critic by some in- 
Scuunart’s “Repertorium,” prepared for the teresting lectures which he delivered on that class 
special use of English inventors. For the benefit | of subjects at the Hanover-square Rooms. He 
of those who may not be acquainted with it, we | now comes before us in the capacity of an archeo- | 
may state that Scuupart’s invaluable work is a logist, as the author of an elaborate criticism 
“Subject-matter index to the published Inventions | fyynded on the collection of Mr. Joseph Maver 
a eer wera rar fag= oN a ad of Liverpool, who is himself a very distinguished | 

y the authority of the Prussian Minister of Com- | eolie T essay is Ww ok of g | 
= Faro In order to render this available for ps ane vis eats hehe ata ae 
Englishmen who are not familiar with German J. Gotpssoroucu Brurr, an eccentric cha- 
(and it cannot be denied that there are many racter, who was among the Californian path- 
practical men, machinists, chemists, and so on, | finders of 1849. proposes to publish his travels | 
who are not familiar with foreign languages), | and adventures by subscription, under the title 
Mr. TrueBNer has prepared such an index as | of “Overland Journey to California in 1849; or 
renders reference to the valuable contents of the | the American Argonauts in search of the Golden 
work easy and pleasant. When we mention that Fleece.” Such a work is certain to be inte- | 

resting. 
The booksellers’ promises for the -ortnight are 

not very numerous. Perhaps the most important | 
is a work upon “Life in Ancient India,” by Mrs. 





* It is a curions fact, but no less true, that the total value 
of the exports supplied by the justly-boasted manufactures 
of this country scarcely equals the cost of the manures yearly 
spread over the fields of England. 


| came to be impeached. 


Sperr, and illustrated by Georcr Scuarrr, Esq. 
This is from the firm of Smirn, ELpex, and Co, 
Mr. Newsy advertises a work on “Naples, 
Political, Social, and Religious,” by Lord B. and 
eight stars—quere, Lord Burcuersu. Messrs, 
Pavt and Dominic CoLNAGHI announce a second 
volume of Mr. Georcr Brackensury’s tasteful 
and artistic “Campaign in the Crimea.” Mr, 
James Biackwoop will shortly issue a third 
series of “The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green” (guaranteed circulation twenty thou- 


| sand), and people are tempted to ask when Mr, 


Green will be permitted to fall quietly into the 
sere. Messrs. Warp and Lock have forth. 
coming a new work on the Mormons, and that 
is all the novelty we have noted. The reading 
public are looking with expectation for Mr. E. M. 


| Wurrrr’s novel, which is advertised “ shortly to 


appear.” As this gentleman is about to proceed 
from this country to Australia, it is very generally 
understood that this work will contain many 
Parthian shots against such of our English insti- 
tutions as have excited the ire of its author. 


THE KINGDOM OF OUDE, 
Tue approaching struggle between the dynasty 
of Oude and the Board of Control, and the pre- 
sence in this country of the mother of the 
deposed King, have rendered this kingdom a 
matter of interest to all Englishmen. But, 
while everybody is occupied with talking and 
inquiring about the circumstances which have 
led to the present position of affairs, there is 
apparently existing a curious ignorance of the 
facts ; even an article upon the subject which 
lately appeared in the Times, and professed to 








| give the fullest information, is grossly inaccurate; 


and we have therefore deemed it advisable to 
state, as clearly and as briefly as may be, such 
historical data as exist, without pretending to 
give any opinion upon the merits of the question 
in dispute. 

Oude is, or rather was, alittle kingdom, situate 
at the north of the British possessions in India, 
containing about 20,000 square miles of territory, 
and about four millions of inhabitants. The 
ancient history of this kingdom is eventful and 
brilliant; but, as it bears no reference to the 
matter in hand, we shall commence at the not 
very remote date of 1765, when Susan-oop-Dow- 
LAH made the treaty of Allahabad with Lord 
Crive. The Great Mocut had then been at war 
with the English, and had been fairly conquered 
by the gallant Cuive. If the policy of England 
with respect to India had been such as it is 
usually asserted to be, nothing would have been 
easier than for Ciive to annex Oude. He did 
not do so, however, and, with the entire country 
altogether at his mercy, he contented himself 
with stipulating that the sovereigns of Oude 
should abandon all claims upon the merchandise 
of the East India Company, and should pay to 
the company a tribute of 500,000/. per annum. 

Mortified at his defeat, the enmity of Susan 
against the British was increased tenfold. He 
privately conspired with some French officers, 
who assisted him in the construction of cannon 
and other warlike material, and in the organisa- 
tion of an army consisting of 100,000 men, with 
which it was intended to drive the English forth 
from Hindustan. These plans were, however, 
not concealed from the English, and in 1768 
SusaH was compelled to sign an engagement 
binding himself to reduce the number of his 
forces to 35,000. In 1774 the English assisted 
this man in opposing the Rohilla confederation, 
and it was to the valour of the British arms that 
the victory of Kutterah was mainly due, although 


| Susan took to himself and his soldiers the entire 


glory of it. In 1775 Susan died, and 
was succeeded by the eldest of his fifty- 
two sons, who, combining, it may be pre- 
sumed, the names of all his brethren, was 
called Asser-Dsan-AssEF-ED- DowLAu-YAHYA- 
Kuan-Benape-Hazzener-Dyenx. This poten- 


| tate was rather more tractable than his father, 


and at the request of the company he dismissed 
from his service the French officers whose advice 
had proved so prejudicial to the British interests. 
It was during the reign of this pliable prince that 
Warren Hastings, then spoliating India, com- 
mitted that robbery upon the Begums of Oude 
(the mother and grandmother of Asser), which 
so excited the just indignation and inspired the 
eloquence of Epmunp Burke when Hastincs 
In 1797 Asser died, and 
was succeeded for a few months by a bastard son, 
one Vezir-AuI, who, however, was speedily 
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deposed by the Company, who set upon the 
throne Saapet-Axt, the brother of the deceased 
Ass&F. 
new ruler of Oude made a treaty with the East 
India Company. The British, it should be 
remembered, had been greatly harassed by the 
treacherous behaviour of the sovereigns of Oude, 


| 


Shortly after these events, in 1801, the | 


and prudence dictated that, if they had the | 
wer, it would be wise to secure an efficient | 


control over the future government of the country. 
This was done by the treaty, which was in such 
terns that, after its execution, the sovereign of 
Oude became nothing better than a vassal of 
the East India Company. 

The Honourable East India Company guarantees 
to his Excellency the Vizier, his heirs and successors, 
the possession of the territories which shall remain to 
his Excellency after the aforesaid territorial cession, 
and at the same time the exercise of his authority in 
the aforesaid domains. His Excellency engages to 
establish, in the reserved territories and through the 
medium of his own officers, such a system of adminis- 
tration as will be advantageous for the prosperity of 
his subjects, and of a nature to protect the lives and 
properties of the inhabitants; and his Excellency 
willin all cases take the advice of the officers of the 
aforesaid Honourable Company, and will do nothing 
but what is in accordance with their counsels, 


Nothing can be more evident than that this 


treaty placed it within the power of the Company 
to compel the sovereigns of Oude to govern 
under its direction, and to remove them in case 
of disobedience. When Saaprr-Aui executed 
this treaty, he exclaimed, “I derive no advantage 
from the cession of part of my dominions, since 
I do not remain master of the rest.” Such, how- 
ever, was the price of his clevation; and, as the 
company had assisted him by deposing Vezir- 
Att in his favour, perhaps after all he had no 
great reason to complain. 

In 1814 Saapet died, and was succeeded by 
the eldest of his ten sons, Anut-MovuraFrrer- 
Mo1z-Ep-DIN-S#HAu - ZEMAN - GHAZI - ED - DIN- 
Haiper, who, when he ascended the throne, 
confirmed all the treaties which his father | 
had made with the Kast India Company. As the | 
Company had secured his peaceful succession, he 
could scarcely do otherwise. In the following 
year this Prince advanced to the Company two 


| millions sterling by way of loan, receiving secu- 


rity for repayment of the same with interest at 
6 per cent. It is the advance of this sum which 
constituted the pecuniary services so loudly 
urged by the supporters of the present King of 
Oude in favour of his claim; but when we re- 
member that good security was given for the 
money and a fair rate of interest paid, we cannot 


see that the Company was so very much the 
obliged party. 

In 1827 GuAziI-ED-DIN died and was succeeded 
by Nasp-EN-p1p-Haiprer-SoLemman-Dsan, who 
died poisoned, in the year 1837. Immediately 
after his death an illegitimate son, named 
Movunenu-Dyan-Fertpoun attempted to gain 
possession of the throne; but the Company ap- 
pointed Nasr-Ep-Dow1an, the uncle of the 
late Padishah, an old man seventy years of age, 
who bribed the Company with 750,000/. to lend 
him the support of the British army. Upon the 
accession of this personage to the throne, fresh 
treatise were signed, of which it is only necessary 
to say that their effect was still further to sub- 
jugate Oude to the dominion of the Company. 
The reign of the venerable Padishah was not of 
long duration, and he was succeeded by several 
rois faineants, none of whom presented any fea- 
ture distinct from the others, and all of whom 
were unanimous in their submission to the East 
India Company. The last of the list was 
Waps1p-ALr, the late occupant of the throne, in 
whose person seems to have culminated the vices 
and weaknesses of his ancestors, and whose 
tyrannies and excesses have been exposed to the 
execration of Europe in the work known as the 
“Private Life of an Eastern King.” 
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We left Beaumarchais just enlarged from For 

L'Eveque after his victory over Goezman and the 

Maupeon Parliament. His active mind required 

employment, and, as he was particularly anxious 

to stand well with the Court, he sought it in 
that quarter. He did not apply in vain. At that 
particular juncture an affair of some moment was 
occupying the attention of the Government, and 
they were in great want of an agent who com- 
bined knowledge of the world with boldness, and 
a conscience not too squeamish when the interests 
of an employer were concerned. Consequently, 
nothing could be more opportune than the appli- 
cation of Beaumarchais, and he was at once em- 
ployed. We cannot say that the business was 
very creditable to any of the parties concerned 
init; but thus it was. At that time there was 
living in London a man named Theveneau de 

Morande, an adventurer from Burgundy, and 

very well known asa nefarious libeller, who gained 

a shameful livelihood by attacking persons of posi- 

tion and reputation, supporting himself either 

from the profits of his works when published, or 
from the black-mail which he levied from the 
timorons, under threats of publication. The 
most celebrated production of this worthy is Le 

Gazetier Cuirassé, a scandalous publication con- 

taining the broadest libels against the entire 

Court of France. Morande’s plan was to print 

his books in England, and to disseminate them 

by means of agents throngh France. ‘This ren- 
dered him safe from the French Government, who 
were very anxious to get hold of him. 

Profiting by the fear he inspired, he from time 
to time sent applications for money across the Chan- 
nel to those who were afraid of his attacks. It ap- 
pears even that he attempted to obtain hush-money 
from Voltaire, but without success. ‘The philo- 
sopher of Ferney” was not to be frightened by so 
little; and he contented himself with inflicting pub- 
licly on “ the journalist in armour” the expression 
of his contempt. 

But if Voltaire, himself the most hardened 
satirist of all things human and divine, was 
indurated against such attacks, the persons who 
surrounded Louis XV., and even that monarch 
himself, were not so. Madame du Barry was 
quite a gold mine to the libeller; for, unlike the 
majority of her sisterhood, and not possessing 
that philosophical contempt for the world which 
Inspired Nell Gwynne to make an open avowal 
of her position, she was extremely sensitive 
about the printed and spoken attacks which 


were constantly being directed against her. Fully | 


| aware of this, Morande composed a work which | 


he called Memoires secretes d'une femme politique, 

and sent a copy of the manuscript over to the | 
King's mistress. The fair Du Barry was greatly 

alarmed, and ran for protection to her royal 

lover, who, being greatly incensed, demanded 

from England the extradition of Morande. This, 

however, would have been a proceeding a little 

too despotic even for the English Government of 
those days. What followed we had better relate 

in M. de Lomenie’s own words: 

The English Government replied that, if it was not 
desired to prosecute this libeller, it would offer no 
opposition to the removal of a man who was so un- | 
worthy of the protection of the English law; but that | 
it could not take part in his removal, and that it 
could not even permit it, except on one condition—that 
it should be accomplished with the greatest secrecy, and 
in such a manner as not to wound the susceptibility of the 
national character. The French Ministry accordingly 
sent a brigade of police agents to London, to seize 
Morande secretly ; but the latter was cunning and 
active: he had correspondents in Paris, occupying 
perhaps high positions, who had warned him of the 
expedition; and, not content with taking measures for 
rendering it abortive, he had denounced it in the | 
London journals, at the same time giving himself out | 
as a political exile, whom his persecutors dared to 
follow, even on to the soil of liberty—thus, for the sake 
of an ignoble trade, violating the generous hospitality 
which England grants so nobly to the vanquished of 
all parties, The English public became excited; and 
when the French police agents arrived they were pointed 
ont to the people, who felt it their duty to throw 
them into the Thames. They had only time to con- 
ceal themselves, and went back as quickly as possible, 
very much frightened, and swearing they would never 
be caught at such a thing again. 


We must confess that, after some research, we | 
can find no confirmation of the story, so far as | 
the connivance of the English Government in 
the attempt to kidnap Morande is concerned. 
When we consider, however, the state of society 
at that time,* and the imperfect manner in which 
the public press executed its functions, we must 
not take the difficulty of discovering, or even the 
utter absence of evidence, as absolute proof 
against the authenticity of the story. 

It was to treat with this man, Morande, that 
Beaumarchais was now employed. The mission 
was a secret one, and he adopted an assumed 
name—that of Ronac, ananagram of Caron. He 
came to London, armed with authority to treat ; 
and where the tactics of the police had failed, 
gold was entirely successful. The manuscript 
and three thousand printed copies of the Memoirs 
were burnt in a furnace in the environs of Lon- 
don, and Beaumarchais returned to receive the 
felicitations of the fair Du Barry, and of M. de 
Sartines, the Minister of Police. The cost at 


{ 


* It should be remembered that during this very year 
(1774) Wilkes was undergoing the persecution of the Go- 
vernment, and Horne Tooke was summoned to the Bar of 
the House of Commons for his letter to the Speaker. 


| for 


| legitimacy was in danger. 


| default of Heirs.” 


| been intrusted to an Italian 


which this mission was brought to a successful 
issue was, however, very great. 

To purchase the silence of Morande, and preserve 
the reputation of Madame du Barry from the attacks 
of his pen, the French Government gave this adven- 
turer 20,000 francs in ready money, besides an an- 
nuity of 4000 francs. It has been erroneously 
asserted that this pension of 4000 francs was sup- 
pressed during the following reign. It was not 
merely a pension, it was an annuity duly secured. 
The pamphleteer had taken his precautions, and his 
annuity was therefore not suppressed. However, on 
his application, Louis XVI.’s ministry bought half 
of this annuity back from him, for a fresh sum of 
20,000 frances. 

It is satisfactory, however, to know that from 
that time forward the French Government had 
no further trouble with Morande. “He was,” 
wrote Beaumarchais to his employers, “an 
audacious poacher; I have made him an ex- 
cellent gamekeeper.” Morande subsequently 
became editor of the Courier de ’ Europe, and was 
ever afterwards a staunch supporter of the 
monarchy. 

When Beaumarchais returned to France, proud 
of the success of his secret mission, he naturally 
expected that the sentence of blame, passed upon 
him by the Maupeon Farliament, would be re- 
versed. Precisely at this juncture, however, 
Louis XV. died, and Beaumarchais had yet to 
earn the good opinion of his successor, For- 
tunately for him, no sooner had Louis XVI. 
ascended the throne than a new opportunity 
the exercise of his talents presented 
Formerly it was the morality of the 

Court that was assailed; now its 
A pamphlet appeared 
in London entitled “Notice to the Spanish 
Branch on its right to the Throne of France in 
The author of this brochure 
was not known, but the publication of it had 
Jew named An- 
gelucci, who was known in London by the name 
of William Hutchinson. Under political pretences, 
this pamphlet was specially aimed against the 
character of Marie Antoinette, and Angelucci 
had two large editions printed, one in London 
and the other in Amsterdam. Notice of this 
reached Paris before the pamphlet was issued, 
and Beaumarchais was sent off in haste to put a 
stop to it. He lost no time, and bought up, as 
he thought, all the copies; when suddenly in- 
telligence reached him that Angelucci had 
escaped with a single copy, and was making off, 
with all speed, for Nuremberg. Beaumarchais 
was soon at his heels, and tracked him through 
Germany. 

He met with him at last near Nuremberg, at the 
entrance to the forest of Neustadt, trotting along on 
a little horse, and little suspecting that anything 
disagreeable was galloping behind him. At the 
sound of the postchaise Angelucci turned round, and, 
recognising the man he had deceived, rushed into the 
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wood. 
and pursued him, pistol in hand. 


Beaumarchais jumped from his postchaise, 
Before long the 


Jew’s horse, impeded by the trees, which became | 
thicker and thicker, was forced to stop. Beaumarchais | 


seized his man by the boot, threw him off his horse, 
turned his pockets out, and emptied his valise, at the 
bottom of which he found the copy which had 
escaped his vigilance. In the mean while Angelucci’s 
supplications somewhat softened the ferocious temper 
we have just seen him exhibit; he not only did not 
kill him, but even left him a portion of the bank- 
notes which he had given him. After this operation 
he came back through the forest to regain his car- 
riage, when an incident occurred which is already 
known from a letter published in his works. Just 
after he had quitted Angelucci, he found himself 
attacked by two brigands, one of whom, armed with 


a long knife, asked him for his money or his life. He | 


snapped his pistol at him, but the priming did not 
take. After being knocked down from behind, he 
received a blow from a knife which was aimed full 


at his heart, and which happily came against the | 


famous gold box containing Louis XVI.’s note; 
the point slid along the metal, scarred the breast, 
and went into Beaumarchais's chin. He rose by a 
desperate effort, tore the knife from the robber, 
wounding himself in the hand with the blade— 
knocked him down in turn, and was about to throttle 
him; but the second assassin, who had at first run 
away, returned with his companion (sic), and the 
scene was about to become fatal to Louis XVI.'s 
secret agent, when the arrival of his servant and the 
sound of the postillion’s horn put the robbers to 
flight. 


M. de Lomenie admits that it would not be | 


easy to believe this story, were it not for a process 
verbal drawn up by the Burgomaster of Nuren- 
berg, upon the evidence of an innkeeper named 
Gruber, who deposed that on the day named 
M. de Ronae (alias Caron, alias Beaumarchais) 
arrived at his house, wounded in the face and 
head; but we must confess that the evidence 
does not appear to us of a nature to set all criti- 
cism at defiance. At any rate, it is clear that 
the Empress Maria Theresa was not quite satis- 
fied as to the bona fides of the man who claimed 
to have incurred such risks in the cause of her 
family; for when Beaumarchais appeared at her 
court, armed with the book which he had taken 
from the Jew Angelucci, she believed him so 
little that she put him into confinement, and it 
was not till after a long series of explanations 
that he gained his release, accompanied by a very 
unsatisfactory apology. After this, Beaumarchais 
became a regular correspondent of M. de Sartines, 
the Minister of Police, and employed in his ser- 
vice the great opportunities which his connec- 
tions as a man of business threw in his way. In 
other words, he became what we should now call 
a spy in the service of the police. Nor was this 
complaisance without fruit, for in 1776 he ob- 
tained, what had been for some years the chief 


object of his life, the reversal of the sentence of | 


blame passed on him by the Maupeon Parliament. 

At this time, Beaumarchais had become one of 
the most popular men in France, for which he 
was almost entirely indebted to the success of 
his piece “The Barber of Seville.” This piece 
was composed in the year 1772, but was not 
played before 1775. It was originally written 
as an opera; but, as there was no Rossini yet, it 
was refused at the Italians. At that time, indecd, 
it was rather an operatic comedy than a regular 
opera; for its author intended it to be the 


vehicle of a number of Spanish airs which he had | 


collected during his residence at Madrid. Beau- 
marchais attributed its refusal at the Italians to 
the fact that the principal singer, Clairval, had 
formerly been a barber, and was unwilling to un- 
dertake any part that might revive the memory 
of his former trade. However, it was soon after- 
wards changed to a comedy, and was on the point 
of being produced in 1774, when the excitement 
about it became so great that it had to be stopped 
by the order of the Government. One of the 
prime causes of this excitement was a report 
that the piece was full of allusions to the Goezman 
lawsuit. When it did appear, it nearly failed, 


and Beaumarchais had to cut it down from five’ 
tf “2 
life. 


acts to four; but when it came to be thoroughly 
understood, and people comprehended the full 
purport of those audacious attacks against con- 
ventional and time-honoured abuses, men were 
seized witha passion of admiration, which was pro- 


portioned only to the rarity of such boldness on the | 


stage, and came to look upon Beaumarchais as a 
sort of champion against the tyranny of the rich 
and the iniquities of unjust magistrates. Weare 
inclined to think that Beaumarchais himself did 


not thoroughly understand the full significance | 


| toles for the pleasure of seeing himself go down 


| that that which had been intended for an agree- 


able work of art was really a deed of great poli- 
tical significance. If so, he was not the first, nor 
will he be the last man, who has shot an arrow at | 


| random and has hit more than he intended. 


The appearance of “The Barber” was the 
prime cause of more reforms than one. Among | 
these must be noted a complete revision of the | 
relations subsisting between actors and the authors | 
of pieces. Previous to that time the latter were | 
an ill-used class. The smallest sums were paid to | 
them for their works, and means were even taken | 
to defraud them of those slender pittances. One | 
of the rules in vogue was, that when the receipts | 
at the theatre had fallen for one single night 
below a certain figure, the piece should thencefor- | 
ward become the exclusive property of the actors 
and the author had no further claim for the same. | 
It may be imagined, therefore, that schemes | 
were not wanting to bring a really valuable 
work within that predicament by reducing the 
receipts below the prescribed level. The conse- | 
quence was, that for some time the most | 
wretched works were only offered to the actors. | 
Hardy, the Lopez de Vega of France, used to | 
receive three crowns for a piece, and it must be | 
confessed that the generality of his works were | 
not worth more. Lopez de Vega himself used | 
to get about 130 francs foradrama. The great | 
Corneille did not gain enough by his immortal | 
pieces to enable him to live, and was forced to 
the humiliation of selling his dedications to the 
highest bidder. A tax-collector of the day, 
uamed Montauron, paid the great poet 1000 pis- 


to posterity by being compared to Augustus in 
the dedication to “Cinna.” When Beaumarchais | 
produced his “ Barber” the abuses complained of | 
by the authors were at their worst; and, as he | 
was a rich man at the time, and quite above | 
the suspicion of sordid motives, he resolved | 
to fight the battle on behalf of his poorer | 
brethren. By dint of great perseverance and | 
that tact which he manifested in everything | 
he did, he contrived to amalgamate that hete- 
rogeneous class of men, the authors, into one 
compact body, and laid the foundation for | 
that Dramatic Authors’ Society which now | 
secures the rights of the French authors to the 
fullest extent, and which, judging by the com- | 
plaints of the managers, appears to have turned | 
the tables somewhat, and to be avenging in some 
degree the wrongs sustained by the cotempo- 
raries and predecessors of Beaumarchais. One | 
of the leading features of this man’s character 
was the persistence with which he followed out 
any idea that he had once conceived. Having 
made up his mind that dramatic authors were 
badly used, and that their wrongs ought to be 
rejected, he undertook the cause; and the result 
was that before his death, after hard struggles | 
and many failures, he succeeded in establishing | 
the dramatic authors of France “ on a footing of | 
complete independence, and in a position to de- 
fend their interests and their rights,” 
3ut to return to the public life of Beaumar- 

chais. The judgment given against him by the 
Parliament was reversed about the end of 1775. | 
Next year he was triumphant over the Count de | 
La Blache in the lawsuits which we have 
already referred to. Beaumarchais’s talents, as 
well as his popularity, were then at their height. 
In vain did his adversary surround himself with 
the most able advocates of the day: a few memo- 
rials from the ready pen of his witty and indomi- 
table opponent put them all to flight. When the 
final judgment in favour of Beaumarchais was 
delivered, the inhabitants of Aix (where the trial 
took place) illuminated their houses. 

In considering the career of this extraordinary 
man we are constantly reminded of a kaleidoscope. | 
A pattern is before you, clear and distinctive in | 
its outline; you give the instrument the slightest 


‘possible turn, and something quite different is 


before you. So is it when we pass in review the | 
many and various scenes of this man’s eventful | 
Having just discussed him as a dramatic 
author, we turn over the page, and lo! we find | 
him an army contractor—a politician too, deeply 
involved in the American War of Independence. | 
His connection with this business embroiled him 
in a long and acrimonious contest, the end of | 
which he did not live to see, and the circum- | 
stances of which were the reverse of creditable to | 
the American people. The way in which Beau- 
marchais became implicated in these inter- 
national disputes was rather tortuous. Goaded 


of his own piece, and that no one in France was | by the recollection of past defeats, and perhaps 
more surprised than himself when he discovered | more by the tone adopted by the English Govern- 


ment, the French were inclined from the first to 
side with the Americans. Prudence, however, 
suggested to them that it would be better to pro- 
ceed cautiously, and Beaumarchais was employed 
as a kind of spy to ascertain the disposition of 
the English people, and the course which the 
American dispute was really taking. Yor this 
purpose he was sent over to London, where he 
had many acquaintances belonging to all parties 
—among others the unscrupulous demagogue 
Wilkes. The latter had, as is well known, em- 
braced the cause of the insurgent colonists, and it 
was at his house that Beaumarchais met all the 
Americans who were over in England at the time, 
and who were most favourable to a disunion of 
the colonies from the mother-country. ‘The re- 
sult of Beaumarchais’s visit was a memorial 
addressed to Louis XVI., in which he reported 
upon the state of England, and from which we 
select one or two choice flowers. 

Sire (wrote the author of “ Figaro”), England is in 
such a crisis, such a state of disorder within and with- 
out, that it would be almost on the point of ruin, if 
her neighbours and rivals were themselves in a state 
to occupy themselves seriously about her... . The 
open war which is taking place in America is less fatal 
to England than the intestine war which must yet 
break out in London; the bitterness between parties 
has been carried to the greatest excess since the pro- 
clamation of the King of England, which declares the 
Americans to be rebels. . . . Lord Mayor Wilkes, in 
a moment of joy and liberty, at the end of a splendid 
dinner, said to me publicly the following words: 
“ The King of England has long done me the honour 
of hating me. For my part, I have always rendered 
him the justice of despising him. The time has come 
for deciding which of us has formed the best opinion 


| of the other, and on which side the wind will cause 


heads to fall.” ... This unhappy English nation 
(writes the pretended apostle of liberty and creature of 
the libidinous tyrant Louis XV.), with its frantic 
liberty, may inspire the man who reflects with true 
compassion. It has never tasted the sweetness of 
living peaceably under a good and virtuous king. 
Subsequently, Beaumarchais corresponded 
regularly with the French Minister, M. de 
Vergennes, on the subject of English affairs, and 
the tone of his advice was invariably to this 
effect: “The Americans will triumph, but they 
must be assisted in their struggle; for ifthey suc- 


| cumbed they would join the English, and would 


turn round against us. We are not yet in a fit 
state for making war; we must prepare ourselves, 
keep up the struggle, and with that view send 


| secret assistance in a prudent manner to the 


Americans.” In other memorials addressed to 
the King, his advice is, “ The Americans must be 
assisted.” All this shows how much the Ameri- 
cans were indebted to Beaumarchais for the 


| assistance which they subsequently received; 


and what we have yet to tell shows how they 


| repaid him. 


(To be continued ) 





History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth, By James ANTHONY 
Frovpe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Vols. I. and II. London: Parker 
and Son. 


Mr. Froupe is a remarkable man. 


He belongs 


| to that choice but small band which forms the 
| martyrs of one age and the heroes of the next. 


He is one of that rare and esoteric minority 


| which combines the certain merit of honest and 


independent research with the doubtful, and cer- 
tainly unprofitable, merit of honest and indepen- 
dent speech. Such men are far too uncommon 


| not to have a powerful, indefinable, and perhaps 
| painful interest inseparably connected with their 
| names; and, when we meet them, the recollec- 


tion of their antecedents chills many a kind 
heart, that longs, yet fears, to give them a cordial 
welcome. Such a man is Mr. Froude. There 


| are many who recoil from his name as from 


that of the principle of evil; for they know him, 
too well, only as the author of a theological book 
of great power and beauty—of a deep and solemn 
import—but, it is said, pernicious to religious 
truth. Fortunately, we are not called on at this 
time to discuss this painful subject ; but we may 
and do sincerely congratulate Mr. Froude and 
the world that he has turned from the inscru- 
table mysteries of theology to the perplexed, but 
still penetrable, obscurities of our national his- 
tory.. At length he has chosen a field in which 
speculation is not heresy, and in which he may 
be distinguished and useful, without risk of the 
moral flames of modern Smithfield. Erroneous 
opinions as to the organisation of external poli- 
tical phenomena can scarcely excite even the 
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staunchest holder of conventional orthodoxy ; | 
and we may, without fear for our spiritual wel- 
fare, follow the clear, independent, and scholar- | 
like guidance of Mr. Froude, through a memo- 
rable struggle which was itself far more political 
than spiritual in its character. 

This history is based on a large number of | 
documents which Sir Francis Palgrave discovered 
among the public records, and which have never | 
peen published, nor, as Mr.Froude thinks, everread. | 
He has “ taken his story almost exclusively from | 
contemporary letters, state papers, and Acts of 
Parliament.” It follows that, if history have a 
fountain-head of truth, Mr. Froude has taken the 
right road to it; and the accuracy of his data | 


may well compensate any latent unsoundness of 
opinion. He says: “In examining each separate 


transaction, my plan has been to arrange the | 
materials relating to it in chronological order; 
and when this has been done closely and care- 
fully, it has seemed to me as if the history has 
written itself, and can be read off in its main out- 
lines without difficulty.” It is quite clear that 
Mr. Froude knows what he is about, and on what 
principles history ought to be written. Not a 
small part of his merit is his evident although | 
undeclared intention to rescue history from its 
modern existence as a mass of brilliant gene- 
ralities, and to restore it to its normal condition 
of simple and well-selected narrative. History, 
itis said, begins in chronicle, and ends in essay. 
It has long been rapidly approaching the last 
stage, and we hail any symptoms of a retrograde 
tendency to a more primitive state. The copious 
extracts which Mr. Froude gives from the sta- 
tutes of Henry VIIL. taste like country air and 
nilk, after a London season, to minds which have | 
been saturated until they are nauseated with the 
luxurious rhetoric of Macaulay. Such at least is 
our sentiment and version of the toujours perdrix | 
during an intellectual recess. 

Something of the same fresh, quaint, simple 
sweetness marks Mr. Froude’s own style. His 
simplicity is charming—perhaps a little affected, 
and even feminine; but never unmanly, never 
undignified; and under that garb of simplicity 
lies the rich, choice, fertilising, and productive 
power of a fine imagination and a strong general- 
ising intellect. He is no lover of fashionable 
antitheses; even his paradoxes—for paradoxes he 
somewhat loves—contain so little dogmatism that 
they almost elude suspicion and defy detection. 
His muse is a quiet, placid, thoughtful village 
maiden—visionary but tender, like Shakspere’s 
women, and adorned with oak-leaves and rustic 
flowers, like the heroines of the maypole in the 
days which he paints. 

His first volume relates the history of England 
from the fall of Wolsey to the divorce of Queen 
Catherine and Henry’s marriage to Anne Boleyn. 
Of the four chapters which form the volume, the 
last three are devoted to a detailed narrative of 
the causes, circumstances, and results of that 
divorce and that marriage; but they are pre- 
ceded by one which to us is the most interesting 
and valuable in the volume. In it Mr. Froude | 
takes a masterly survey of medieval England, 
and contrasts in a singularly striking manner | 
the stationary character of English society during 
the thousand years which preceded the Refor- 
mation of the fifteenth century, with the mar- 
vellous spirit of progress which then awoke, and 
which has never since slept. ‘Thus Mr. Froude 
begins his work: 

In periods like the present, when knowledge is 
every day extending, and the habits and thoughts of 
mankind are perpetually changing under the influ- 
ence of new discoveries, it is no easy matter to throw 
ourselves back into a time in which for centuries the 
European world grew upon a single type, the forms 
of the father’s thoughts were the forms of the son’s, 
and the late descendant was occupied in treading into 
paths the footprints of his distant ancestors. So ab- 
solutely has change become the law of our present 
condition, that it is identified with energy and moral 
health ; to cease to change is to lose place in the great 
Tace; and to pass away from off the earth with the 
Same convictions which we found when we entered it 
1s to have missed the best object for which we now 
seem to exist. It has been, however, with the race 
of men as it has been with the planet which they in- 
habit. As we look back over history, we see times of 
change and progress alternating with other times | 
when life and thought have settled into permanent 
forms; when mankind, as if by common consent, 
have ceased to seek for increase of knowledge, and, 
contented with what they possess, have endeavoured 
to make use of it for purposes of moral cultivation. 
Such was the condition of the Greeks through many 
ages before the Persian war; such was that of thie | 
Romans, till the world revenged itself upon its con- | 


| mained unshaken for a thousand years. 


querors by the introduction among them of the habits 
of the conquered. And such again became the con- 


dition of Europe when the Northern nations grafted | 


the religion and the laws of the Western empire on 
their own hardy natures, and shaped out that won- 
derful spiritual and political organisation which re- 
The aspirant 
after sanctity in the fifteenth century of the Christian 
era found a model which he could imitate in detail in 
the saint of the fifth. The gentleman at the court of 
Edward IV. or Charles of Burgundy could imagine 
no nobler type of heroism than he found in the stories 
of King Arthur’s knights. The forms of life had be- 
come more elaborate—the surface of it more polished— 
but the life itself remained essentially the same; it 
was the development of the same conception of human 
excellence ; just as the last orders of Gothic architee- 
ture were the development of the first, from which the 
idea had worked its way till the force of it was ex- 
hausted. It is difficult to place ourselves in sympathy 
with times so unlike our own, and our knowledge cf 
them is necessarily little more than external. In the 
alteration of our own character, we have lost the key 
which would unlock the secret of theirs, and the great 


| men even of our own English history before the Re- 


formation seem to us almost like the fossil skeletons 
of another order of beings. External knowledge of 
what they were is at least possible to us, however ; 
and we are able to determine, with some minuteness, 
the material condition of the people of this country, 
such as it was before the movements of the sixteenth 


| century, and during the process of those movements. 


But these premises, in themselves eloquently 


| false, are made the foundation of astrange theory. 


It is clearly as false as it is true to describe the 
state of England from 500 a.p. to 1500 A.D. as 
stationary. That interval had been one of san- 
guinary revolution and oppression, in which race 
had been opposed to race in hereditary feuds. 
During all that time the feudal system had been 
virtually supreme; and, although it is most true 
to describe society as having been stationary 
under those curiously-woven links of that mailed 


| despotism, it argues a total ignorance or a wilful 
| disregard of facts to speak of society as having 


been so in any sense beyond that in which the 
condition of the galley-slave is stationary. 
Physical strength trampling on physical weak- 
ness, or checked only at times by a grovelling 
superstition, is the feudal history of lord and 
vassal. Who will not start, therefore, when Mr. 
Froude proceeds gravely, in language of elegant 
sophistry, to show that the condition of the 
working man under that system of military 
bondage was better than it is now, or than it has 
been during the last two centuries? This is the 
antiquarian’s optimism become Quixotism. 

Yet Mr. Froude has a case which we are dis- 
posed to admit, although it is very different from 


that which he professes to prove. Let it be 
granted, although Mr. Froude does not give 


his authority, that the penny of Henry VIII. 
equalled the shilling of our day; that beef and 
mutton were then a halfpenny a pound, and that 
the average wages of day-labourers during the 
year were fourpence. If this were so, the labourer 
of the sixteenth century had an equivalent to 
twenty shillings a week of current money, which 
is certainly double the average wages of ordinary 
day-labourers in the western counties of England. 
In addition, he had his share of his lord’s waste, 
which gave him something of the dignity of a 
landed proprietor. 

This picture is a magnificent one to the eye of 
the modern democrat. It realises that time, 
hitherto seen only by a poet’s eye: 

A time ere all our woes began, 
When every rood of land maintained a man. 

Such a time, by all accounts, there still is in 
the circle of the Russian empire; such a time un- 
doubtedly there still is, even according to Mrs. 
Stowe, in the slave states of America. England 
under the Tudors, and long before, says Mr. 
Froude, was, as every one knows, a society living 
under martial law. It is the fallacious charm of 
such a government to give its slaves a specious 
and large amount of material prosperity to hide 
and soothe their sense of utter personal prostra- 
tion. It is only when despots turn madmen, 
which is not so often as is supposed, that they 
inflict gratuitous loss on themselves or their 
property. A slaveholder may probably be ca- 
pricious, but his caprices will generally be kept 
in check by a sense of personal interest; and 
against his occasional excesses he must be allowed 
credit for his general self-control and probably 
good nature. Legislation deals only with gene- 
ralities; and all history shows that, as far as 
mere wretched meat, drink, and clothing extend, 
the slave is far better off than than the free 
pauper. 

Now Mr. Froude’s model labourer we take to 


| have been in all essentials a serf. That right of 


i 


common over his lord’s waste, and those double 
wages, although they added much, no doubt, to 
his cottage larder, were still the splendid privi- 
leges of servitude. The gaping wound of Juve- 
nal’s centurion was under the belt of gold. Mr. 
Thackeray would have detected a very palpable 
skeleton in every unfortunate cottager’s house. 
The fendal rights of lords were still in full f 

He might still be summoned at any hour to per- 


f tl re duties of villenage; to 





form many of the sev 
follow his lord to the field against a neighbouring 
baron, or even against the King; for the Tudors 
were still insecurely seated, and the White Rose 
] had its votaries among a discontented nobi- 
r. Doubtful, sanguinary, and insecure laws; 
ignorant and arbitrary magistrates; and the in- 
cessant supervision of an exacting and despotic 
legislature, gave the peasant little cause to rejoice 
in the abundance of his uncertain and dangerous 
prosperity. Unless, therefore, we are prepared 
to hold that a small additional income, coupled 
with the ever-impending horrors of tyranny and 
servitude, are more than an equivalent for a less 
income and unimpeded liberty of action—unless 
the full-fed slave be happier than the sparely-fed 
freeman—we do not see that Mr. Froude has 
pointed out anything but a very common and un- 
disputed fact in political economy. 

The same current of refined sophistry runs 
through another fundamental portion of this very 
clever and valuable history. In our notice of 
the second volume, we shall have occasion to dis- 
cuss Mr. Froude’s account of Henry’s conduct to 
his later wives; but at present we are dealing 
with Catherine of Arragon; and, grave and sad 
as is the subject, it is scarcely possible to repress 
a smile over the unprofitable ardour with which 
Mr. Froude seeks to justify the King’s conduct 
in the case. Towards the end of his first volume 
(page 440), Mr. Froude is obliged to say that “it 
would have been well for Henry VIII. if he had 
lived in a world in which women could have been 
dispensed with; so ill in all his relations with 
them he succeeded. With men he could speak 
the right word, and he could do the right thing ; 
with women he seemed to be under a fatal neces- 
sity of mistake.” This is admirably said; but 
then why does Mr. Froude give three-fourths of his 
previous labours tothe elaborate futility of showing 
that aversion for Queen C: a fancy for 
Anne Boleyn, were the very least of the motives 
which led Henry to break from the Pope, who was 
prepared to grant everything but the divorce which 
the King sought? Has Mr. Froude i 1 such 
boundless faith in the divinity which hedges a 
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king? Does he indeed believe that our bluff, full 
blooded King Harry had so much of the moral 
abstraction in his constitution, and so little of 
the flesh-and-blood men of our own days, that 
he claimed undeniably for State necessities that 
which, person: could have been well con- 
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belli” exactly in point. A disagreeable wife in 
esse, and an agreeable successor in posse, are still 
quite sufficient stimulants to the frail sons of 
Adam to go through ordeals quite as severe as 
that of Henry, to gain a similarly pleasant solu- 
tion. Where the personal motive is so super- 
fluously sufficient, is it not rather an insult to a 
reader’s understanding be asked to give any 
credit to the roy: ‘ disinterestedness 
in the case? rong case in the 
days of our fathers against Queen Caroline. 
Many—and, it is whispered, even her most dis- 
tinguished and successful counsel—-do not now 
t 


entertain that confident opinion of her perfect 
irreproachableness which once they professed ; 
but who would attribute disinterestedness to her 





prosecutor? The two cases involve the same 
principles of human nature ; and when Mr. 
Froude presses this argument seriously, as he 
seems to do, he must not complain if he be 
received with an indignant incredulity. 

3ut it matters little, and it is of little but the 


most ignoble interest, what were Henry’s motives 
in the transaction. It is our interest to know 
how that stalwart but half-barbarous five 
millions of subjects, who had bowed the knee so 
readily for five centuries to King and Pope, and 
had had so little necessity to dream of a time 
when that allegiance must be divided—it is, in- 
deed, interesting, but hopeless, to inquire into 
the growth of that sentiment by which ignorant 
and superstitious men were enabled to conquer 
that ignorance and superstition, and to transfer 
their spiritual allegiance to their secular lord. 
Yet something, although not all, is intelligible. 
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The spirit of change had come over the spirit of 
permanency: the night was far spent, and 
morning was at hand. In Mr. Froude’s beautiful 
language :— 

The paths trodden by the footsteps of ages were 
broken up: old things were passing away, and the 
faith and the life of ten centuries were dissolving like 
adream. Chivalry was dying; the abbey and the 
castle were soon together to crumble into ruins; and 
all the forms, desires, beliefs, convictions of the old 
world was passing away, never to return. A new 
continent had risen up beyond the western sea. The 





floor of heaven, inlaid with stars, had sunk back into | 


finite abyss of immeasurable space; and the firm 
tself, unfixed from its foundations, was seen to 
be but a small atom in the awful vastness of the 
universe. In the fabric of habit in which they had 
solaboriously built for themselves, mankind were to 
remain nolonger. And now it is all gone—like an 
unstivstantial pageant faded; and between us and the 
old’ English there lies a gulf of mystery which the 
prose oi the historian will never adequately bridye. 
They cannot come to us, and our imagination can but 
feebly penetrate to them. Only among th: aisles of 
the cathedrals, only as we gaze upon their silent | 


ani 








figures sleeping on their tombs, some faint concep- | 


tious float before us of what these men where when 
they were alive; and perhaps in the sound of church 
ells, that peculiar creation of medieval age, which 
falls upon the ear like the echo of a vanished world. 

Men were troubled in their minds with an un- 
easy sense that neither their spiritual nor secular 
condition was what it ought to be. The dissolute 
elegance of Leo X. and his predecessors—the cruel | 
wars of the Roses, waged not for any public right 
or interest, but merely to gratify the ambition of 
individuals—had nearly done their task of teach- | 
ing the people to put their trust neither in princes | 
nor in priests. While Ilenry’s negotiations with 
the Pope were still those of a respectful and 
loving son, a sturdy Londoner was heard to ex- | 
claim that “the sight of « priest made him ill.” | 
Significant words: but still more significant is it | 
that they met with general sympathy and ap- | 
plause, and that it was not deemed safe to punish | 
the speaker. 

In truth there was abundant cause for the 
ejaculation, and it was but an expression of the 
national sentiment. The luxury and debau- 
cheries of the degenerate Church of Rome had 
already been the subject of legislation. One of 
the first statutes of Henry VII. was passed “for | 
the more sure and likely reformation of priests, 
clerks, and religious men, culpable, or by their 
demerits openly noiszed, of incontinent living in 
their bodies:” and power was given to episcopal 
jurisdictions to punish these debaucheries. Dur- | 
ing the same reign a petition, still extant, was | 
sent up to Parliament by the gentlemen and 
farmers of Carnarvonshire, accusing the clergy 
of systematic seduction of their wives and | 
daughters. Copies of the translated Scriptures 
were already passing secretly from hand to | 
hand; and, although the Government did all 
they could to aid the clergy in suppressing the 
publication, yet they could not prevent altogether 
the knowledge of the striking contrast which ex- 
isted between the language of the Gospel and the 
lives of its preachers. A great cause of the 
secular popularity of the monasteries had failed 
owing to the gradual decline of the eleemosynary 
charities which for many centuries had been 
faithfully enough regarded as a sacred trustee- | 
ship of the Church. These charities had often 
been unwisely distributed; but it was not until 
the Tudors were on the throne that they ceased 
to be distributed, and became the funds merely 
of the support of monastic luxury. 

But the schoolmaster was also abroad. Clerical | 
scandals added an impetus to the spirit of 
religious inguiry; but it had existed in self- 
maturing growth for two centuries previously ; 
and the Reformation had seen its martyrs at the 
stake under the first princes of the House of | 
Lancaster. Their practical faith, drawn direct 
from the unpolluted source of Holy Writ, suited 
the genius of a nation which in all things has 
ever longed to be practical, even in matters of 
religion. It was much to see a prospect of get- 
ting free from the meshes of speculative and | 
scholastic theology, in which the wily priesthood 
of ten centuries had sedulously enveloped the | 
simple doctrines of Christ. It was much to see a 
prospect of religion becoming a plain and intel- | 
ligible rule of conduct, such that he who runs might | 
read: above all it was matter of awful interest | 
to approach, each man for himself, to the one true | 
well of life, and thence to draw, each man for 
himself, the glad draught of eternal salvation. 
Anything that restored religion from the hands 
of a mysterious and untrustworthy profession to 


| narrative of the triumph of Catherine’s rival: 


| the hearts and minds of every member of the 
| laity—anything that held out a hope that every 
| one should know for himself, without the vicarious 
| interposition of his fellow-men, how souls are 
| lost and how they may be saved—was an Eldorado 
| to which both sexes and all ages were hurrying 
| eagerly. 

How much of this impulse was good sense, and 
how much was merely chimera, it is not for us 
to say. 
measure, so far as we may judge by the event. It 
was probably not foreseen that the 
making every man his own interpreter of Scrip- 
ture would appear in a thousand schisms and one 
doubtful compromise. But as yet men had their 
hopes undamped by their experience. 

Queen Catherine’s marriage case came like a 
divine intervention to men thus disposed. 


| 


pular; and the excellence of her narrow-minded 
private character was set off by no attractive 
amiability of disposition or manner. It was im- 


effect of 


It contained both qualities in no small | 


THE CORONATION PAGEANT OF ANNE BOLEYN. 

On the morning of the 31st of May the families of 
the London citizens were stirring early in all houses. 
From Temple-bar to the Tower, the streets were 
fresh strewed with gravel, the footpaths were railed 
off along the whole distance, and occupied on one 
side by the guilds, their workmen, and apprentices, 
on the other by the City constables and officials in 
their gaudy uniforms, and “ with their staves in hand 
for to cause the people to keep good room and order.” 
Cornhill and Gracechurch-street had dressed their 
fronts in scarlet and crimson, in arras and tapestry, 
and the rich carpet-work from Persia and the East. 
Cheapside, to outshine her rivals, was draped even 
more splendidly in cloth of gold, and tissue, and 
velvet. he sheriffs were pacing up and down on 


| their great Flemish horses, hung with liveries, and all 


As a | 
foreigner and a Spaniard she was doubly unpo- | 


possible not to respect her, and equally impos- | 


sible to love her. Her unamiable irreproachable- 
ness was as distasteful to the nation as to the 
king; but the latter alone had the severe and 
hourly trial of her morose morality. Henry may 


| cavaleade. 


| well be forgiven for the gradual aversion with | 
which he came to regard a woman whom he | 


had never loved, and to whom he had been 
married from state policy alone. The nation 
owed him a compensation in one of the sweet 
daughters of the land. But the temporal inte- 


rests of the nation were intimately bound up | 


in the transaction. The English ambassador 
urged to the reluctant Pope that, if the divorce 
were refused, the refusal would be sealed by the 
loss of two hundred thousand English lives. 
This was no exaggeration. The Qneen was 


without a male heir, and there was no likeli- | 


hood that she would have one. The marriage 
was regarded by a large number of Englishmen 
as void ab initio, on account of Catherine’s prior 
marriage to the King’s brother; and the conse- 
entive deaths of all the issue of the marriage, 
except the Princess Mary, had created generally 
a superstitious feeling, which had penetrated 
deeply into the King’s heart. 
the White Rose were still at secret work, and it 
was generally believed that the death of Henry 
without male heirs would be the certain signal 
of civil war. 

It is therefore apparent that, throughout the 


| protracted seven years during which the Pope 


alternately promised and refused the Papal dispen- 


sation, Henry was supported by the free and | 


voluntary goodwill of the English nation; and, 


| although the national convention of ecclesiastics 


who finally pronounced the divorce were merely 
instruments in Henry’s hands, there is no doubt 
that they spoke the voice of the nation as well as 
that of the King. Catherine was wronged, as 
every lawful wife is wronged who is torn without 
her consent from the husband who has chosen her ; 
but she could scarcely plead religion in her 
defence; for again and again the Supreme Head of 
her Church had besought her, for the common 
welfare of Europe, to retire from her untenable 
position. She could not plead her daughter’s 
rights; for it was offered that they should be 
guaranteed by Act of Parliament. She could 
scarcely plead personal reputation; for all Europe 
recognised its unimpeachable purity; still less 
could she plead a desire to live with a husband 
whose aversion to her was unconquerable. Rank, 


The adherents of 


fortune, station—all were secured to her; but it | 


is only doing her justice to say that these had 
little apparent influence over her conduct. But 


| it is all but certain that native obstinacy, con- 


firming wounded sentiment, led her into the 
common error of mistaking pride for principle. 
Mr. Froude details elaborately, perhaps too 
elaborately, the diplomatic intercourse with 
Rome concerning Catherine's divorce. To us it 
is rather wearisome and uninteresting, as a cloak 
rather than a revelation of the reality. All mo- 
tives and pretexts, except the true, are alleged 
and discussed; only the latter are undisclosed. 
It is the way of the world, whenever one man’s 
gain is obviously another’s loss. Clement could 
not grant the divorce without offending Charles V., 
and endangering his own spiritual supremacy; 
and he knew too little of English character gene- 
rally, and Henry’s character in particular, to 
foresee the revolution which his refusal caused. 
But we must pause here, on the eve of the con- 
vulsion, and reserve its consequences for another 
notice. In the mean time we append Mr. Froude’s 








the windows were thronged with ladies crowding to 
see the procession pass. At length the Tower guns 
opened, the grim gates rolled back, and under the 
archway in the bright May sunshine, the long column 
began slowly to defile. Two states only permitted 
their representatives to grace the scene with their 
presence,—Venice and France. It was, perhaps, to 
make the most of this isolated countenance, that the 
French ambassador's train formed the van of the 
Twelve French knights came riding 
foremost in surcoats of blue velvet with sleeves ot 
yellow silk, their horses trapped in blue, with white 
crosses powdered on their hangings. After them fol- 
lowed a troop of English gentlemen, two and two, 
and then the Knights of the Bath, ‘in gowns of 
violet, with hoods purfled with miniver like doctors.” 
Next, perhaps, at a little interval, the abbots passed 
on, mitred in their robes; the barons followed in 
crimson velvet, the bishops then, and then the earls 
and marquises, the dresses of each order increasing 
in elaborate gorgeousness. All these rode on in pairs. 
Then came alone Audeley, lord chancellor, and be- 
hind him the Venetian ambassador and the Arch- 
bishop of York; the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
our old friend, Du Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne, not 
now with bugle and hunting frock, but solemn with 
stole and crozier. Next, the lord mayor, with the 
city mace in hand, and Garter in his coat of arms; 
and then Lord William Howard—Belted Will Howard, 
of the Scottish Border, Marshal of England. The 
officers of the Queen’s household succeeded the mar- 
shal in scarlet and gold, and the van of the proces- 
sion was closed by the Duke of Suffolk, as high 
constable, with his silver wand. It is no easy mat- 
ter to picture to ourselves the blazing trail of splen- 
dour which in such a pageant must have drawn along 
the London-streets,—those streets which now we 
know so black and smoke-grimed, themselves then 
radiant with masses of colour, gold, and crimson, and 
violet. Yet there it was, and there the sun could 
shine upon it, and tens of thousands of eyes were 
gazing on the scene out of the crowded lattices. 
Glorious as this spectacle was, perhaps however it 
passed unheeded. ‘Those eyes were watching all for 
another object, which now drew near. In an open 
space behind the constable there was seen approuch- 
ing ‘‘a white chariot,” led by two palfreys in white 
damask which swept the ground, a golden canopy 
borne above it making music with silver bells. And 
in the chariot sat the observed of all observers, the 
beautiful occasion of all this glittering homage; for- 
tune’s plaything of the hour, the Queen of England— 
queen at last—borne along upon the waves of this 
sea of glory, breathing the perfumed incense of 
greatness, which she had risked her fair name, her 
delicacy, her honour, her self-respect, to win; and 
she had won it. There she sate, dressed in white 
tissue robes, her fair hair flowing loose over her 
shoulders, and her temples circled with a light corc- 
net of gold and diamonds—most beautiful—loveliest 
—most favoured perhaps, as she seemed at that hour, 
of all England's daughters. Alas! * within the bol- 
low round” of that coronet— 


Kept death his court, and there the antick sate, 
Scofting her state and grinning at her pomp, 
Allowing her a little breath, a little seene 

To monarchize, be teared, and kill with looks, 
Infusing her with self and vain conceit, 

As if the flesh which walled about her life 

Were brass impregnable; and humoured thus, 

Bored through her castle walls; and farewell, Queen. 


Fatal gift of greatness! so dangerous ever! so more 
than dangerous in those tremendous times when the 
fountains are broken loose of the great deeps of 
thought; and nations are in the throes of revolu- 
tion ;—when ancient order and law and tradition are 
splitting in the social earthquake; and as the oppo- 
sing forces wrestle to and fro, those unhappy ones 
who stand ont above the crowd become the symbols 
of the struggle, and fall the victims of its alternating 
fortunes. And what if into an unsteady heart and 
brain, intoxicated with splendour, the outward chaos 
should find its way, converting the poor silly soul into 
an image of the same confusion,—if conscieuce should 
be deposed from her high place, and the Pandora box 
be broken loose of passions and sensualities and fol- 
lies, and at length there be nothing left of all which 
man or woman ought to value, save hope of God's 
forgiveness. Three short years have yet to pass, and 
again, on a summer's morning, Queen Anne Boleyn 
will leave the Tower of London—not radiant then with 
beauty on a gay errand of coronation, but a poor 
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—— 
wandering ghost, on a sad tragic errand, from which ] 
she will never more return, passing away out of an 
earth where she may stay no Jonger, into a Presence | 
where, nevertheless, we know that all is well—for al 


of us—and therefore for her. PuHILo. | 








| 
The third volume of the Jfemoirs of the Duke of 
Sully, Prime Minister to Henry the Great of France, 
has been added to “‘ Bohn’s Standard Library.” It is | 
preceded by an historical introduction, which has 
been attributed, though we know not upon what | 
authority, to Sir Walter Scott. This is one of the 
most curious auto-biographies in existence; it is 
almost as gossiping as that of the immortal Pepys, 
and quite as minute a picture of the Court and times, 
It is as amusing as any romance. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


William Wordsworth: a Biography. By Epw1x 

Paxton Hoop. London: W. and F. G. Cash. 
We are told by Sismondi, that, so thoroughly had 
the Arabians—in the days when the Caliphs were 
in their prime—exhausted all the ordinary topics 
of history and biography; so heavily groaned the 
libraries of Bagdad, Bassora, and Cufa, of Balkh, 
Ispahan, Fez, Morocco, Grenada, and Samarcand, 
under their load of “light literature,” that two 
grave writers, Ben Zaid of Cordova, and Aboul- 
Monder of Valencia, despairing of finding any- 
thing fresh in the field of human history to write 
about, applied themselves seriously tu the ‘task 
of writing a history of celebrated horses; as did 
Alsueco of camels that had risen to distinction. 
We dare not assert that our English historians 
and biographers are similarly distressed for want 
of materials; and yet we have biographies of all | 
sorts and sizes, and of every conceivable cha- 
racter; lives of poets, philosophers, savans, cooks, 
beaus, preachers, players, pedants, et multis aliis. 
No sooner is a man of any degree of eminence, of | 
whatever kind, fairly laid under the sods, thana | 
keen-eyed biographer is waiting eagerly to pounce 
on his “remains,” and gather them together for 
public exhibition. If our Macaulays, Hallams, 
and Wilsons, our Boswells, Lockharts, and Fors- 
ters are not as numerous as the Elmacins, Al- 
Gazels, Al-Assakers, and Aboul-Fedas of the 
East, we seem resolved to make up in bulk for 
what we may lack in numbers, and atone for 
our deficiencies in quality by our surpass- 
ing excellence so far as quantity is concerned. 
To the biographer nothing comes amiss. His 
materials, with a few rare and honourable ex- 
ceptions, leave his hands as “raw” as they came | 
into them. No attempt is made at subordination 
or artistic arrangement. Everything is on one 
low level ; and the poor poet, or preacher, or 
artist walks disconsolately over a wide wilderness 
of platitudes and common-place. His own fea- 
tures are hidden in the crowd of meaningless 
faces, of relatives, friends, and acquaintances, to 
the ninth remove, whom the biographer takes 
care to summon about him. His writing-desk 
is ransacked for scraps; the sweepings of his 
study are carefully collected; his letters are 
gathered together indiscriminately into bundles; | 
and his lightest words, spoken in moments of 
unguarded freedom and hilarity, are made to add | 
their weight towards dragging down his hard- 
won fame into those realms of bathcs and obli- 
vion, out of which it was his lifelong labour to 
escape. The result of all this huge aggregation 
of materials is, that we have the lives of men 
extending to two, four, six, and even eight bulky 
octavos, when judicious compression would have 
presented all the leading incidents, refiections, 
and conclusions occurring in the real history, or 
deducible from it, in a modest duodecimo, or | 
sometimes in an ordinary pamphlet. 

The book, the title of which stands at the head 
of our article, is no exception to the general rule. 
It is true it does not extend to so many tomes as | 
some of its contemporaries. It is limited to one 
volume only; but then that volume is a large 
one, and the matter which it contains of a bio- | 
graphical kind is exceedingly small. We are 
treated to five hundred pages about Wordsworth, 
certainly—in the same sense, we suppose, as 
Helvellyn and Windermere were about him when 
he was at home at Rydalor Grasmere ; but of the 
man himself, of his daily habits and private life, 
we have very little indeed, and nothing, we 
believe, that has not been revealed before. 

The work is entitled “ Wordsworth—a Bio- 
graphy.” But that is a misnomer: it should have 
been “ Wordsworth—a Rhapsody.” All that is 
strictly biographical in the volume might, we are 
satisfied, be compressed within ten pages of 


| to admire the lecturer’s adroitness 


| to say, is very peculiar indeed. 


| yet the book has great merits. 


| is not. 


| courtyard of the house. 





Mr. Hood regards his 
work as an “ /Esthetical Biography,” and wishes 
his readers to regard it as such also. But this is 
precisely that species of biography which is least 
needed in the case of any literary man. What- 
ever symmetry the inner character of any author 
may possess is sure to develope itself in his 


ordinary dimensions. 


| writings; and the classification of such traits as 


are thereby illustrated isa far more delightful 


| process to the reader when he is permitted to do 


this himself at first-hand, than when he is called 
on to listen to a lecture on the subject, and told 
to mark this, and listen to that, and, above all, 
and dilet- 
tanteism. 

The style of the work, too, is in many respects 
as remarkable as its punctuation ; and that, sooth 


nothing so much as honest Simon’s endless cable 
—the cable that was all middle, and had both 
ends lopped off. The sentences, to look at, are 
simply interminable. They swing along from 
comma to comma, and from semicolon to semi- 
colon, with oscillations that are frightful to wit- 
ness; and, just at the moment when you are 


| expecting a triumphant termination to their 


career, behold! they whip round a corner sud- 
denly, and you find yourself galloping headlong 
down another page, with little more chance of a 
flourishing finale at the bottom of that than there 
was when you were swept, gasping for breath, 
round the giddy curve of its predecessor. And 
It is full of 
hearty and enlightened appreciation of the poet 
whose life it professes to narrate. 
full of thought and imagination; but a Life of 
Wordsworth, in any intelligible sense, it certainly 
It reads in some parts more like popular 
transcendental lectures, cut into passages and 
chapters, than like the life of aman. Beyond 
the statement that he was born at Cockermouth, 
educated at Hawkshead first, and afterwards at 
Cambridge, travelled in France at the time of 
the Revolution, was married, settled at Grasmere, 
and afterwards at Rydal, there is little or no- 


volume. We have looked in vain for any fact 
or anecdote not already made known to the 
public in the Life of Wordsworth published by 
Dr. Wordsworth, 
Quincey and Cottle, or such incidental allusions 
to the recluse of Rydal Mount as occur in the 
lives of his contemporaries, Scott, Southey, and 


| Coleridge. 


The life of Wordsworth, judging from the 
present production, was as barren of incident as 
Knab Scar of vegetation. We make a few pain- 


| ful anecdotical gleanings for the entertainment of 
The following amusing incident is | 


the reader. 


It reminds us of 
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ee 
the harness without difficulty, but after many stre- 
nuous attempts I conld not get off the ¢ lar. In 
despair I ealled for assistance, when aid soo n ) Grew 
near. Mr. Wordsworth first brought his ing nuity 
into exercise, but, after several uvasuceessful “efforts, 
relinquished the achievement as altogether impracti- 
cable. Mr. Coleridge now tried his hand, but showed 
no more grooming skill than his predecessors; for, 


after twisting the poor horse’s neck almost to strangu- 


lation, and to the great danger of his eyes, he gave up 
the useless task, pronouncing that the horse’s head 
must have grown—gout or dropsy '—sit the collar 
was put on! “for,” said he, “it is a downright im- 


for such a huge os frontis to pass through 


7... 9 


possibility 





so narrow a collar.” Just this moment the servant 
girl came near, and understanding the cause of our 
consternation, ** La, master,” said she, ‘you do not go 





about the work in the right way ; you should do like 
this,” when, turning the collar completely upside 
down, she slipped it off in a moment, to our great 


humiliation anc d 
that there were 

world to whic +" he 
summoned to dinner, and a dinner 


wonderment; each satisfied afresh, 
ights and depths of knowledge in the 
had not attained. We were now 
rit was such as every 








| blind and starving man in the empire would have 
rejoiced to behold. At the tep of the table stood a 
superb brown loaf; the centre dish presented a pile 


It is equally | 


in the reminiscences of De | 


| subjects of ludicrous suspicion. 


quoted from Cottle’s Reminiscences of Coleridge: | 


A visit to Mr. Coleridge at Stowey in the year 
1797 had been the means of my introduction to Mr. 
Wordsworth. 


and asked me to spend a day or two with him at 
Allfoxden. I consented and <« 
gig. We called for Mr. Coleridge, Miss Wordsworth, 
and the servant, at Stowey, and they walked while 
we rode to Mr. Wordsworth’s house, distant two or 
three miles, where we purposed to dine. A London 
alderman would smile at our bill of fare. It con- 
sisted of philosopher's viands, namely, a bottle of 
brandy, a noble loaf, and a stout piece of cheese ; and, 
as there was plenty of lettuces in the garden, with 
all these comforts we calculated on doing very well. 
Our fond hopes, however, were somewhat dampe x by 
finding that our stout piece of cheese had vanished. 
A sturdy rat of a beggar, whom we had relieved on 
the road, with his olf, :ctories all alive, no doubt smelt 
our ¢ heese, and, while we were gazing at the magni- 
ficent clouds, contrived to abstract our treasure. 
Cruel tramp! an ill return for our pence. We both 
wished the rind might xot choke him. The mournful 
fact was ascertained a little t efore we drove into ithe 


observing that he should 
never starve with a loaf of bread and a bottle 
of brandy. He now, with the dexterity of an adept 
admired by his friends around, unbuckled the horse, 
and putting the shafts down with a jerk, as a trium- 


with great fortitude, 


| phant conclusion of his work, lo! the bottle of brandy 


that had been placed most carefully behind us on the 
seat, from the inevitable law of gravity suddenly 
rolled down, and before we could arrest the spirituous 


| avalanche, pitching right on the stones, was dashed 


We all beheld the spectacle, silent and 
petrified. We might have collected the broke n frag- 
ments of glass; but the brandy, that was gone ! clean 
gone! One little untoward thing often follows an- 
other, and while the rest stood musing, chained to 
the place, regaling themselves with the c ogniac effln- 
vium, and all miserably cbagrined, I Jed the horse to 


to pieces! 


the stable, where a fresh perplexity arose. I removed ! tions :— 


Mr. Coleridge bore the loss | 


Soon after our acquaintance had com- | 
| menced, Mr. Wordsworth happened to be in Bristol, 


lrove him down in a) 


of true Cos lettuces, and at the bottom appeared an 
empty plate, where the stout piece of cheese ought to 
have stood !—cruel mendicant!—and, though the 
brandy was clean gone, *e was as well, if 
not better, supplied by a superabundance of fine 
sparkling Castalian champagne. A happy thought 
started at this time into one of our minds, that some 
sauce would render the lettuces a little more ac- 
ceptable, when an individual in the company recol- 
lected a question propounded by the most patient of 
which is unsavoury be eaten 


yet its pl 








men, ** How can that 

without salt ?” and asked for a Ler of that valuable 
culinary article. ‘‘ {ndeed, sir,” said Betty, “I quite 
forgot to buy salt.” A gener: al pr followed the 
announcement, in which our host heartily joined. 
This was nothing; we had plenty of other good things, 


and, while crunching our succulents, and munching 
our crusts, we pitied the far worse condition of those, 
perchance as hungry as ourselves, who were forced 
to dine alone off either. For our next meal the mile- 
off village furnished all that could be desired; and 
these trifling incidents present the sum and the result 


» 2 ‘ : | of half the little passing disasters of life. 
thing of a biographical character in the whole | I “ 


Vordsworth rented a spacious 
furnished mansion. ‘The neighbourhood was wild, 
and luxuriantly wooded. The Quantock hills lay 
only at a little distance—the Bristol Channel 
only about a mile away—and downs and moor- 
lands stretched around. It was while fixed at 
Allfoxden that our poet and his ig became the 
Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, and sometimes Southey, from their 
roving propensities, were regarded as a band of 
very doubtful characters ; and the Wordsworths, 
in consequence, were quietly expelled from their 
village. It was to the Allfoxden period that most 
of the lyrical ballads belonged. Here, too, John 
Foster and Robert Hall occasionally joined the 
party. 

Wordsworth proceeded to Germany with his 
sister and Coleridge, in September 1798. At 
Hamburgh he spent an afternoon with Klopstock, 
and both he and Coleridge have put the greater 
part of the conversation that passed on record. 
From Hamburgh they went to Luneburg and 
Brunswick: but their destination was Goslar. 
Coleridge left them and went to Ratzburg. It 
appears that the main purpose of the party was 
to acquire a knowledge of the German language 
however, 


At Allfoxden 


and society. Two impediments were, 

in the way. “You have two things againet you,” 
writes Coleridge ; “ your not loving smoke, and 
your sister. If the manners of Goslar at all 
resemble Ratzburg, , is almost necessary to be 
able to bear smoke. Can Deaany endure smoke ? 
Here, when my frie 1ds come to see me, the 
candle nearly goes out, the air is so thick.” 


In 1799 Wordsworth and his sister returned to 
England ; and, while »on his way home, he com- 
menced the “ Prelude.” Early in the spring of 
the same year h . first se ttled at Grasmere ; and 
in the year 1802 he married his old playmate, 
Mary Hutchinson. 

Any one at all acquainted with the private life 
of Wordsworth, and with his poetry, will know 
how truly the former is reproduced and 
idealised in the latter. The influence which his 
sister exercised over his domestic and poetical 
life may best be illustrated by the following ex- 
tracts, in which reader will recognise the 
rude elements. and sometimes some of the very 
expressions, of the four poems, “ Alice Fell,” 

“The Beggars,” “The Butterfly,” more 
especially the poem entitled the “ Daffodils,” one 
of the most exquisite of Wordsworth’s produc- 
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When William and I re 
Jones, we met an old man almost double. His face | which I have wished to exhibit its 
was interesting. He was of Scotch parents, but had appearances. 
been born in the army. He had a wife, a good 
woman, and it pleased God to bless him with ten 
children; all of these were dead but one, of whom he 
had not heard for many years,a sailor. His trade 
was to gather leeches, but now leeches were scarce, 


Mr. Hood’s 
merit of collecting them. 
began. 








and he had not streneth forit. He had been hurt in | book regarded as a biography, though it contains 
d ‘is lex broke, his body driven over, | incidental passages and passing thoughts which 
I he felt no pain till he recovered | fully prove that the author might do better things 
from his first insensibility. It was then late in the | if he would endeavour to purge his style, and 
evening, when the light was just going away. take the German spectacles from his eyes. 


And again, ii ie same diary, we have the Bera. 



























































































Feb. 16th called RELIGION. 
Wil n! i the otl oem 
rial , ind a Sut NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
in ki - . he 4 The Lv of the \ ‘ovenant : illustrative of God's Pre- 
behind th cloak had been caught by | 5"“s. wire wed People. By the Author of “ Preces 
pe wei ter it. Mr. G. took her | Pauline,” &e. (London : Shaw.)—The author of this 
Raidhs ation wall Cha. diel wes teuleased. watt Gas {OO has made it his aim to trace the history of the 
, ae ; ; sore thse ark as “a material symbol and accompaniment of 
torn to rags I nad y i misera Cloak DeLOT ’ th %? G * : * 
os on ‘ : : “__-* | God’s presence on earth. I'his, he says, is “ the 
but she has » oLher, al this was the greatest sorrow pl st | at rdi i] nde ° 7 ae Bh : 
shat tui tiokall ho He ihe dak Fell. A simplest and most ordinarily-received interpretation, 
: a é. nd that which seems to meet eve ry rei juirement alike 
L LOW sir. 4 money iv vu ra V ¢ ada “oe 1 ] 
: - for critical 1d practical purposes.” Commencing 
bd iz with the irst menti n of the ark in Holy Scriptures, 
Again, the origin of * The Beggars the author explains to us its construction and furni- 
He wrote the poem of the Be ture; he then investigates every passage in which it 
taken from a woman whom I had ‘ is brought under our notice, illustrates the cireum- 
years ago, when he was absent at Gall tances connected with each, and the characters of the 
had thus described. On 7 v. Mav people or individuals mainly concerned. Many diffi- 
all woman called at the 1? culties in Old Testament history are thus cleared up, 
long brown cloak. an \ : while the work is plainly written and popular in its 
bonret; she led a litt’e bare-f hild about two form. 
rears old by th 1,and said her husband was A Treatise on Justi fi ‘ation b Faith. By Patron J. 
before with t] her children. I gave her a  GLOAG, Assistant Minister of ‘Dunning (Edinburgh : 
piece of bread After s,on my road to Amble- | Fat Ri chi .)—Is a sound theological work, 
ste heatde t} ? R | her husband | Settit n clear and unmistakeable language the 
ttine by the 1 Ij a standing be- grea » of which it treats. The subject is one 
side him, and the two voune childr it play upon | about which, although frequently handled in the 
the wrass. ‘The mat 7 ber. I passed on, and | pulpit, there are not ms ny distinct logical treatises 
1 quarter of a mile further I saw two boys  @Xtant by modern authors. The do trine itself may 
me, one about ten. the other about eight vears | be said to form the bulwark of Protestantism. Luther 
at play, diesing a butterfly. They were wild always insisted upon it as the keystone of Chris- 
the hat of the elder was wreathed round ity, and our older theologians, both English and 
llow flowers: ti inger, whose hat was , followed in his wake. But ‘“ many who pro- 
rim] wn, had stuck i ind with laurel- be Protestants have lost sight of this great 
leaves. They continued play till 1 drew very near, , and inculcate a system which differs in 
and then thev add , “wi he begging cant | nothing from the Romish view of jus stific ation. There 
and the wl ve of sorrow. I said. * I served | ave some who have gone the length even of asserting 
your mother this morning” (the boys were so like the | that this doctrine ought not to publicly preached, but 
woman who had called our or tl ld1 rather concealed from the people.” This, according 
be mista ike on). ’ elder, 1 to Mr. Gloag, is a wicked dereliction of duty on the 
serve my moth 1. and part of the Christian minister, and we think he has 
the next : I done good service to the cause of vital Christianity in 
Ss and that I he present work—nct only by clearly explaining the 
ler. ** Tom. let’s a Seri] 1 idea of justification, but by urgently im- 
ning. Th press upon his readers “ that justification by faith 
, , ha hy is not a theoretical dogma, but a great practical 
Amblesid I sa inquiry ; that it is not a mere arena whe re theologians 
t larri ith their may try their skill, but the life of the soul.” 
el rot! should es ne Of sermons we have received Discourses delivered 
cor ining foot. Onmv tr f | | tn the Scottish National Church, Crown-court, London, 
met in the str moth vi he t% August and September, 1855. By Joun Murr, 
ty nniers o , wo li D.D., Minister of St. James’s Parish, Glasgow. 
children, whom she was chiding and threatening with | (Glasgow: Murray and Son.)—Dr. Muir is a master 
a wand which she u to drive oa her asses. while | in Israel, a veteran preacher of the Scottish Estab- 
the little things hung in w nness overthe pannier’s lished Church, of more than fifty years’ standing. 
ed The woman bad told in the morning that His jubilee was celebrated on the 1st of September 
8 sof S wl , ully proved 1853, when the elders and friends of St. James’s 
ind that she ha I \ wn: that | P ari h and congregation presented his family with 
they could not k 1 house, a so tl travelled, | full-length portrait of their minister. This, however, 
After tea Lread W. thea t | had written of the | was « a representation of his bodily presence, and 
li boy | neging t ill won 30, when he came to London to supply the place of 
unlucky thing it was, for he could Dr. Cumming during vacation, they employed a re- 
se verv words. } mornin porter to take down the discourses there delivercd, 
wrote the poe Toal The t verbatim, in order thus ‘toadd and preserve some 
ul m as we ilking about pe rtraiture of his mind as a minister of the Gospel.” 
both always { it t F fa erfl I told | The discourses thus preserved, fourteen in number, 
i lin my childhood to chase them, but | ave altogether worthy of Dr. Muir’s high reputation. 
’ g t F ings. They treat of some of the most important doctrines 
April 15. Wi “off after di r from Eusemere, | of Christianity, and display all the vigour and per- 
Mr. Clarkson's. Wind furi I U spicuity of a man in middle life, instead of one verg- 
oh. When we v G wit n fourscore. 
Park we saw af iffodils close t the waterside. 7 Lessons of th Var, and the Duties of the 
As we went along there were more l vet more; and | Peace: A Sermon reached at the Parish Church, 
at last. under t oug' is the trees, wesaw there was | Leeds, Sunday, J , 1856, being the day appointed 
along belt of them al the shore. I never saw jor the Public Thanksgiving on the Restoration of 
daffodils so beautiful. ‘J “y unong the mossy | Peace. xh the Rev. Aen Gane a sin (Leeds: 
stones aly them: som sted their heads on these | Harrison.) Phis sermon i is one of no ordinary power. 
tones as on a} th tossed, and reeled, | Ma f ry, no doubt, exerted themselves on 
und da 1, and se i as if they verily laughed | tl ving Day to produce something 
vith the win they looked so gay in 1 glanc ing. worthy of the occasion; but of those which we have 


seen very few can be compared with Mr. Barry’s. 
In conclusion, we have much pleasure in directing 
? | the reader’s attention to another article repriuted 





“Tenn, son, Whom Wordsworth was 





at first inclined 
Frederick, our po 





below his elder brother 





praas from the Christian Remembrances on St. Alfonso de 

I saw Tennyson when I was in London several | Liguori’s works. This is entitled Devotional Theology 
times. He is decidedly the first of our living poets, | of the Church of Rome. S. Alfonso de Liguori's 
and I hope will live to give the world still better | “ Glories of Mary.” (London: Mozleys.)—As in | 


that he ex- 


previous articles, St. Alfonso’s theory of truthfulness 
ils gratitude to my 


l 
things. You must be pleased to hear 
} and theory of theft were exposed with a masterly 


pressed in the strongest terms 

writings. To this I was far from indifferent, though | hand, and shown to be subversive of the first prin- 
pursuaded he is not much in sympathy with what I ciples of morality ; so here the devotions paid by the | 
should myself most value in my attempts, viz., the | Church of Rome to the Blessed Virgin are shown to 
spirituality with which I have endeavoured to invest | be nothing less than rank idolatry; worship paid to ! 





. ’ . . . 
turned from accompanying | the material universe, and the moral relations under | 
most ordinary 


These anecdofes are certainly contained in | 
book, but Mr. Hood cannot claim the 
We conclude as we 
This is certainly a very unsatisfactory | 





the creature which is due to God alone. This is un- 
mistakeably proved by quotations drawn from the 
work commented upon—a work stamped with the 
approbation of Bishops, Cardinals, and the Pope 
himself, and recommended to the faithful as one of 
their safest guides to heaven. 








The Decalogue: a Series of Discourses on the Ten 
Commandments. By Ropert Gituan, D.D., 
Minister of St. John’s Parish, Glasgow. London: 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Tuts is a very remarkable volume of discourses by a 

very remarkable man. Dr. Gillan is one of the most 

popular ministers in the Church of Scotland. He is 
powerful alike as a platform and as a pulpit speaker 

—seldom speaks on the one without eliciting cheers 

and roars of laughter; and seldom mounts the other 

without melting his audience to tears. He is no un- 
worthy occupant of the pulpit whence Chalmers 
thundered. The volume before us is his first produc- 
tion, and is every way worthy of his abilities. It is 
full of racy thought, of powerful declamation, and of 
eloquent language. Its style, although not always 
highly polished, is always vigorous, vivid, and 
original. Its thinking is that of a bold and 
masculine mind, but of a mind which, while 
thoroughly honest and independent, is ever will- 
ing to bow submissively to the authority of 
the Bible. These discourses are eminently prac- 
tical in their tendency, and, from their talent and 
energy, as well as their soundness of view and evan- 
gelical spirit, are calculated to be exceedingly useful. 

Dr. Gillan is no prophesier of ** smooth things,” no 

* mealy-mouthed”’ divine, none of those who fear to 

‘** mention Hell to ears polite.” He is a fearless pro- 

claimer of the Law as well as of the Gospel, and yet 

his wide sympathies and keen literary tastes save 

him from the charge of fanaticism, and give him a 

claim to be heard by the young and intelligent of the 
warmly recommend this very able 





period. We 
volume of discourses to all believers in Christianity, 
and to all admirers of native eloquence, earnestness, 
and genius. APOLLODORUS. 





CLASSICS. 


A [Taud-book of the Greek Drama. By Epwarp 

Watrorp, M.A. London: Longmans. 1856. 
A BrieF but comprehensive band-book of the 
Greek Drama was a desideratum in critical 
literature, and Mr. Walford has well supplied it. 
Within the compass of a handy little duodecimo, 
some two hundred and fifty pages long, he has 
contrived to compress all that it is necessary to 
know respecting this interesting and important 
question. Nor do we use the term “ important’ 
unadvisedly; for, surely, if the Drama is to go 
for anything in the great history of the human 
race, it is most important to trace it to its source 
and watch its progress, from the fresh clear 
fountain that bubbled forth among the Grecian 
hills, to the mighty and resistless torrent which 
now sweeps in majesty along, bearing with it the 
wrecks and fragments of all things human, from 
a passing folly to a falling kingdom. 

Mr. Walford does not coincide with Hase in 
his dictum that “mere love of amusement and 
spectacle is a principle of sufficient depth and 
strength to have given birth to the Grecian 
drama;” in his opinion it is to the religious ten- 
dency, “ modified by the constitutional tendencies 
of the national, and especially the Athenian 
mind,” that we must look for an explanation of 
“ that restless desire to portray the abstract and 
unseen in uncreate and visible shapes and forms” 
which resulted in the Drama. Poetry was the 
handmaid of religion—and of all religions. The 
Greek bard burst forth into the magnificent songs 
of Pindar and Aischylus; the Hebrew seized his 
inspired harp and uttered the prophetic lyrics of 
David and Isaiah. Mr. Walford points out that 
so soon as philosophy took precedence over 
religion in Greece, poetry declined. If this be 
true, may not Kant and Hamilton be chargeable 
with the death of our younger poetry? That the 
Athenians were once a religious people we have 
many proofs, and not the least striking is that 
St. Paul himself found it necessary to comment 
upon the+religious tendencies of the Athenian 
mind, as exemplified by the number of gods to 
whom altars had been erected on the Hill of 
Mars. The hymns to Apollo and Bacchus, and 
the dirge called “ Linus,” were among the earlier 
manifestations of the union of religion and the 
muses; then came the chorus, originally a dance, 
and the lays with which the citharist or lute- 
player graced the tables and festivities of the 
great. It was at the festivals of Bacchus that 
the first tragedies were performed; indeed, the 
sacrifice of the goat gave a name to that species 
of entertainment. 

Mr. Walford gives a lucid account of the 
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origin of the epic and iambic poetry, and 
appears to consider that the dramatic school was 
an offshoot of the former, and that “ the dramatic 
poets still continued to develope the characters 
of the [liad and the Odyssey, though they put 


into their mouths a more homely and sententious | 


style, and lowered them from lofty ideals and 


poetical conceptions into real and energising per- | 


sonages.” The rhapsodies, which belonged to the 
epic, were a near approach to the tragic dialogue. 
Thespis has the credit of having taken all these 
poetical elements as he found them, and of 
amalgamating them into the perfect tragedy. It 
is possible, however, suggests Mr. Walford, that 
Thespis was, after all, only an imaginary person- 
age, inasmuch as that word is the usual Homeric 
epithet of the bard. There is, however, good 


reason to believe that he was not only a drama- | 


tist but also an actor. At any rate, Horace 
evidently believed that he was both; and the 
Arundelian marble (which carries us to 260 B.c.) 
names Thespis as the originator of tragedy; and 
Bentley gives 535 pc. as the date at which 
Thespis flourished, which was only a very short 
time before the birth of /Eschylus. Suidas says 
that he contended for the prize with Pratinas 
and /éschylus in B.c. 499. 

We pass over Phrynichus, Cheerilus, and Pra- 
tinas, and come at once to Aischylus, the master 
and father of the great Greek drama. Mr. 
Walford gives a brief but satisfactory résumé of 
the extant plays of /Eschylus, and points out 
that his leading characteristics are simplicity of 
construction, mysticism, and a love of figurative 
language,—in which, indeed, he excelled every 
other Greek poet except Pindar. Sophocles is, 
of course, the second of the great Greek masters, 
and he was certainly the most prolific dramatist 
of whom Greece could boast. He wrote no less 
than 130 dramas, of which, however, we possess 
but avery small proportion. So notorious was 
his industry that his contemporaries called him 
“the Attic bee.” His style was more polished 
and artificial than that of /Eschylus; yet it is 
held that what he gained in smoothness he lost in 
strength. Last of the three great tragedians 
comes Euripides, the friend of Socrates, and the 
most universally admired, though by no means 
the greatest, of the old Greek poets. Mr. Wal- 
ford’s explanation of this incompatibility between 
popularity and true greatness is good enough to 
be quoted :— 

No ancient poet has written so many quotable 
things as Euripides; and we find that among modern 
poets also this is one great source of lasting reputa- 
tion. Many of our familiar English quotations are 
derived from second and third-rate productions. Wit- 
ness Addison’s ‘‘ Cato,” Pope’s “Essay on Man” 
(which, however great its merits, is scarcely great as 
a poem), and very many dramas of the eighteenth 
century. The sort of popularity which Euripides 
obtained is obtainable by any one who writes for the 
masses. He “ sought,” says Keble, ‘ to bring poetry 
down to common life, as Socrates did philosophy ;” 
but he sought it in a totally different manner. So- 
crates sought to state deep truths in a homely man- 
ner; Euripides, to state homely truths in an appa- 
rently deep manner. This latter is the secret of his 
popularity: common-place thoughts, put tersely and 
epigrammatically, are what attract the vulgar; and 
Euripides has given us these sort of apotheghms on 
every conceivable subject interesting to humanity,— 


birth, death, and marriage,—heaven, earth, and | 


Hades,—politics, poetry, and law,—on one and all of 
these subjects some semi-philosophic observation is 
dropped by Euripides. 

After a careful comparison of the merits of the 
three tragedians, we come upon a disquisition 
upon the Aristophanic drama, and then a sketch 
upon the decline of the Greek drama under 
Menander, Philemon, and Alexis. But into these 
we cannot now follow Mr. Walford. An analysis 
of Aristotle’s treatise on poetry is affixed to the 
volume, and also the canons of Porson, Blom- 
field, and Monk. A chronology of the drama, 
derived from Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, is 
also given, and all these tend very much to 
facilitate the fruitful perusal of the work. 


Classical Series. Edited by Henry Youna. London: 

J. Weale. 
Turis series of the classical authors which are gene- 
rally read in schools, is recommended to us by care- 
ful editing, good printing, and cheapness of price. 
We have already received a Greek and a Latin 
Delectus, the entire works of Virgils, selections from 
Lucian Cesar de Bello Gallico, Cornelius Nepos, 
the Odes and Epodes of Horace, Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
the first book of Thucydides, and the Gdipus Ty- 
rannus. 








The Lost Solar System of the Ancients discovered. 
By Joun Witson. 2 8vo. London : 
Longman and Co. 

Tats is one of the most extraordinary books we 
ever met with—two large octavo volumes, each of 
some five hundred pages, manifestly the fruits of 
years of labour, exhibiting vast knowledge and 
reading, and proving in Mr. Wilson the possession 
of untiring energy and enthusiasm in the pursuit 
of his object. And yet to us the work is utterly 
unintelligible: it abounds in scraps of matle- 
matical calculations, history, mythology, geo 
graphy, antiquities, and a multitude of other 
matters, confined to no one age, country, « 
clime; quoting alike ancient and modern authors, 
Grecian historians and modern shipwrigh 
English travellers, and Persian poets ; the whol 
| presenting somewhat of the appearance of a 
stained glass window (which we remember having 
somewhere seen), composed of the fragments of 
two or three other windows which had fallen 
victims to the fanaticism of Will Dowsing and 
his assistants. 

Our readers will doubtless expect that we 
should give them some idea of the nature of this 
solar system which our author claims to have dis- 
covered ; but this we cannot do. We have 
laboured (the book is not one to be read) through 
Mr. Wilson’s volumes, and the process has in no 
way enlightened us as to what the solar system of 
the ancients was, or as to what Mr. Wilson 
believes it to have been. Of his own views, and 
of the conclusions to which his laborious re- 
searches have led him, he leaves his 
wholly uninformed. We have no preface in 
which he might have laid down that which he 
meant to prove ; we have no summary with an 
outline of that which he thinks he has proved ; 
there is no index; and even the table of contents 
fails to give one any idea either of the subject- 
matter or the method of treating it. 

As far as we can collect Mr. Wilson’s views 
from the disconnected fragments of 
book is composed, it is that the ancients, and 
more especially the Egyptians, were acquainted 
with the laws of gravitation, and with the ele- 
ments of the solar system as it is at present 
known to us; and this knowledge, he 
| proved by the relations existing between the 

heights and other measurements of 


SCIENCE. 
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vols. 


t 


readers 


which his 


holds, is 
the obelisks 
and pyramids which they erected ; that they 
were originally constructed as symbolical of 
these laws ; and that they were thus viewed by 
those who built them, our author would fain 
have us believe, for he tells us that “the obelisk, 
the pyramid, and the hyperbolic solid” are 
“temples, around which the race who erected 
them, before history commenced, knelt and looked 
through Nature up to Nature’s God. The 
Sabzeans worshipped these symbols of the laws of 
gravitation which govern the glorious orb of day, 
the planetary and astral systems—the grandest 


and most sublime of the visible works of the 
Creator. The knowledge of these laws, and of 
the magnitude, distance, and motion of the 


heavenly bodies, inspired man with the most 
exalted feelings of reverence towards the Great 
First Cause.” 

The fact that obelisks “ were not (to quote th 
language of Zoega, in his learned folio treatis« 
‘De Usu et Origine Obeliscorum’ 
according to fixed and definite laws, but that 
many varieties of form are met with,” seems to 
us fatal to Mr. Wilson’s obeliscal theory ; and we 


) construct 


cannot but coincide with Zoega in believing that 
“there is no mystery either in obelisks or 
pyramids, either as regards their material 

form, and no imitation of things celestial, but 
that they were made of that material and form 


which seemed to their builders to surpass others 
in fitness, elegance, and durability.” Obelisks, 
we believe, were primarily intended as 
ments of greatness by those who erected them, 
| either to immortalise their fame, or as memo- 
| rials of their wars, and the only use made of 
them, if any, was to transmit to after ages, by 
inscriptions on them, precepts of philosophy, and 


monu- 


| possibly to determine the meridian altitudes of 


| the sun. 

| The pyramids have long afforded to the learned 
a subject for conjectures and speculations as to 
their objects and uses, and much labour has been 
fruitlessly spent in endeavouring to establish 
theories which might have been a priortdenounced 
as ridiculous. Some authors have considered 
them to be intended as granaries for corn, others 


as a place of refuge in case of a second deluge, | 





| : ° 
and some have maintained that they were built 





| for the purpose of making astronomical observa- 


tions; an Englishman expended much ingenuity 
in attempting to prove that they were built 
solely with a view to square the circle; a 
Swedish savant deems them to have been vast 
reservoirs where the waters of the Nile were 
purified ; and Sir Thomas Brown tells us that 
“these dark caves and mummy repositories are 
Satan’s abode.” That their builders had some 
objects for the pyramids we doubt not, and we as 
little doubt that those objects were exclusively 
sepulchral. We may safely class Mr. Wilson’s 
pyramidal theory with the visionary notions above 
quoted. : . 

We have too much regard for our readers to 
inflict upon them an attempt (for we very mu 
doubt if we could succeed) to exhibit the various 
steps by which our author arrives at his conclu- 
i suffice it to say that he does not hesitate 
to take what mathematicians would, we antici- 
pate, regard as strange licences—to make solids 
and areas equal to distances ; to state that “tl 
contents of the pyramid of Cheops is equal t 
half the circumference of the earth;” to treat 
243 and 342 as the same numbers, because they 
are formed of the same digits; and, in fact, to 
make any assumption, however unfounded, which 
may be nece to make his numbers turn out 
that which he wishes them. But we must 
acknowledge that he seems himself to have some 
lurking doubts as to the soundness of his views 
since we find him candidly stating that “ th 
pyramidal may not aceord with the Newtoniai 
theory of gravitation. We may not haveinterpret« 
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ssary 








the pyramid correctly: but now we are unable 
to revise what has been done.” Neither must our 


readers suppose that these 
belong only to obelisks and pyramids ; the Am 
rican Teocallis, the Druidical remains in Wales 
1 Cornwall, the Assyrian Mound of Koyunjik 
at Nineveh, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the Morai at Otaheite, the Indian Pagodas, and 
multitude of other buildings, both ancient and 
modern, are, we are told, silent and undying wit- 
nesses of the nature and durability of the physical 
laws which regulate and govern the universe. 
The sarcophagus in the pyramid of Cheops 
would seem to be endowed with most marvellous 
properties, since Mr. Wilson makes it represent, 
by the different elements of its magnitude, the 
distances of all the planets (Neptune included! 
from the sun, the distance of the moon from the 
earth, and sundry other distances; and our 
author’s method of proving (?) these properties 
is by cubing, squaring, and multiplying some- 
times by one number, by another, 


powers of symbolism 


e- 





sometimes 
either the length, or the breadth, or the depth, or 
contents, until the desired result is obtained: a 
method, we need scarcely observe, by which there 
no difficulty in proving the same 
I ‘s to be possessed by anything whatever 
having magnitude; and of this our author would 
seem to be aware, when he treats us to aseries of 
l intended to prove that Waterlo 


would be 


properti 


calculations 
Bridge exhibits in its length, and the widths of 
the carriage road and footway, among other 
things, the earth’s circumference, the distances of 
and Uranus, and the diameter of the 
moon’s orbit. We think we may safely assert 
that Mr. Wilson is the first who has 
viewed it in this light. 


saturn 


evel 


The loose and grossly unsatisfactory manner 
which he has proceeded may be illustrated 
by the following sentence: 

Not knowing the exact proportion between tl 
French and English foot, but taking the French foot 
to exceed the English by 1-20th part. 

And then follow, based on this supposition, sundry 


mysterious cubings and multiplications, intended 
to prove that the granite monoliths at Phile hav 
all sorts of hidden meanings. Now, had Mr. 
Wilson taken the trouble to inquire, he would 
have found that the French foot 12.785, al 
not 12.6 inches, as he makes it; though we mus 
candidly state that, such is our confidence in his 
power of arriving at any result which may be 
desired, we fully believe he would have, notwith- 
standing, obtained the same conclusions. 

Quotations will give but little idea of Mr. Wil- 
son’s matter and style, about as much, in fact, 
as some chips of Mont Blanc would give of Al- 
pine scenery. Some two or three such chips we 
present; and, should they excite the curiosity of 
any one of our readers, we must refer him to the 
work itself for further mystification. 

The beards, or their casings, as seen in the Egyp- 
tian statues, are of the obeliscal form, typical of in- 
finity. Similar beards are seen in the Assyrian sculp- 
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tures. The hair of the head is frequently arranged in 
parabolic curved lines, the focus being placed lower 
down than the crown of the head, over that part called 
by phrenologists the love of offspring. This parabolic 
arrangement of the hair is also symbolical of infinity. 


The focus may be supposed to be the sun, and the | 


parabolic curves the paths of the comets. Or they 
may together be supposed to represent a comet itself, 
or Stella crinita. The impression of Buddha’s foot is 


like this parabolic or cometary system, but with the | 


addition of circular orbs placed round the focus, or 


sun, indicative of the planetary orbits; so that thefoot- | 


mark of Buddha represents both the cometary and 


planetary systems, the sun being placed in the centre | 


of the heel, having concentric planetary circles; the 
cometary parabolic paths extend to the toes, having 
the sun in the focus, 

So much as a specimen paragraph, devoid of 
calculation. To those who are inquisitive in the 


symbolism of figures, we would commend the | 


following, with which Mr. Wilson concludes his 
second volume:— 

The Chinese, in performing the ‘‘ Ko-tow ” before 
the Emperor, go down three times on their hands and 
knees, and each time strike the ground thrice with 
their foreheads. This is the “three times three” 
practised by the Emperor in worshipping heaven. 


His titles are the “Son of Heaven,” the “ Ten Thou- | 
’ 


sand Years.” 
Distance of Ninus = 32:2” 
Say = 33:3° — 333° * * _ 33.3°*5*8 
Then 3 repeated 3 times (the last being a decimal), 
and raised to the power of 3 times 3, 
= distance of Ninus, the abode of the gods. 
This distance is denoted by three prostrations; and 
the three times three motions of the head made by 
the Emperor in worshipping heaven, who is Pontifex 
Maximus, or high priest of the empire. 
The other title of the Emperor is “ Ten Thousand 
Years.” 
10,000 years of Belus = 4,320,000 years, a divine 
age, the great Indian period. 





The Chinese say numbers begin at one, are made | 


perfect at three, and terminate at ten. 


To us this work seems too absurd to be really 
in earnest, and yet too much in earnest to be 
meant as a joke. 





EDUCATION. 


A Phraseological Latin-English Dictionary. 
Yonce. London: R. Bentley. 1856. 
Tuis is the second and concluding part of Mr. Yonge’s 
English-Latin Latin-English Dictionary, designed 
for the use of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby 
Schools, and King’s College, London. Mr. Yonge's 
labours in the educational world are already known 
and appreciated, as witness his ‘“ English-Greek 
Lexicon” and his ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum,” both of 
which are in use at some of our principal schools. In 
his preface, Mr Yonge admits that this part of his 


By C.D. 


dictionary is little more than an abridgment of Dr. | 


Andrews’s larger work, the largest and most complete 
of Latin dictionaries, with the exception of the great 
work usually called Facciolati’s. The dictionary is 
of a very convenient form and size for the use of 
scholars. The different meanings of each word are 
classified to facilitate reference, and the quantities are 
always given. 





Outlines of European Literature, from the Earliest | 


Times, A Class Book for Schools. 

London: Groombridge and Sons. 
WE do not believe that the professed object of this 
manual is: attainable; and, even were it so, we 
should not think it desirable. There are no “ out- 
lines ” to literature: you must either know something 
of the details or nothing at all. It is as if you were 


By F. Tuorve. 


| of the subject he talks about. 


to put into a schoolboy’s hands an outline of the coast | 


of England, and expect him to derive from that 
positive ideas as to the physical condition of that 
country. 
about England, the outline may serve for a very good 
text as to how much he knows; but it can certainly 
be of no other use. Literature, of all other branches 


of human knowledge, requires an intimate acquain- | 


tance with the details before the mind is capable of 
generalising. You must teach the scholar how to read 
intelligently and with system, how to digest, and, 


By and by, when he knows something | 


above all, how to choose, and then you must leave it | 


to his own experience and judgment to do the rest. 
Tn our opinion, Mr. Thorpe’s book, applied to the 
education of boys, would only perpetuate ignorance by 
giving a useless smattering of the subject. ‘ 

The plan of the manual is to commence with the 
literature of Greece and Rome; thence to proceed to 


Indian literature; afterwards to the Middle Ages; | 


and so on to more modern times. As a specimen of 
the opinions given, we may mention that Mr. Thorpe 
speaks of Machiavelli as ‘‘ the only writer, not merely 
of Italy, but of modern Europe, who can sustain a 
comparison in style and skill with the first historians 
of antiquity.” 


| be found to be not the least interesting parts of 
| the work. 


tale, terribly spun out, and disagreeably full of 





minates with Gibbon, C. J. Fox, Coxe, and Roscoe. 
In the last two, says Mr. Thorpe, “ we see the decline 
of the art of historical writing in England.” Not one 
| word for either Hallam or Macaulay. 





FICTION. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 

Arthur Brandon; a Novel. 2 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

The Hills of the Shatemac. 
“The Wide, Wide World.” 
and Co. 

| We have seldom read so uneven a work as 

| Arthur Brandon. It is the strangest compound 

of excellencies and faults—power and weakness! 

Now we yawn through pages of inanity; then 

we are roused by some scene powerfully con- 

ceived and energetically told, for the sake of 
| which we forgive the flatness that has preceded 
it. The author's ability lies in the portraiture 
of character. He knows how to individualise his 
personages, and to make them like men and 
women of the actual world, which has never yet 
seen two human beings alike in form or charac- 
ter; whereas in the conventional world of fiction 
the difficulty is to find a creation which is unlike 
others. But he does not merit the same praise 
for the construction of his story. It wants con- 
| sistency; the events do not flow from one another 
| naturally; it is difficult to trace the connection 

between many of them. Nevertheless, as a whole 
| it is a very readable novel, and considerably 
| above the average of the fictions that are put 
| forth, to feed the circulating libraries rather than 
| with any prospect of achieving fame. 

Arthur Brandon is a natural child, neglected 
| by his titled father, imperfectly educated, and 
early thrown upon the world to struggle for per- 
mission to live in it. He chooses the profession 
of an artist, and seeks to learn that profession in 
Rome. While there his romantic disposition 
| attracts him to a beautiful Italian girl, who is 
not virtuous, but whom he worships as an angel 
of purity. His friends tell him the truth; but 


London : 


By the Author of 
London: 8, Low 


| he is slow to believe it, as we always are to | 


| accept any unwelcome conviction. While this is 
going on, a girl with family and fortune falls in 
love with him; and the plot consists of the diffi- 
culties and troubles arising out of this compli- 
cation of affairs, and the rescuing of the hero 
from his false enchantress, and hurrying him 
into the arms of the true woman he has en- 
chanted. The story admits of many sketches of 
Italian artist-life, with which the writer appears 
to have an intimate acquaintance, and these will 


We are not among the admirers of “ The Wide, 
Wide World;” it seems to us a dull, dry, tedious 


cant. The Hills of the Shatemac has much the 
same characteristics. Life in the family of a 
North American farmer is not a very attractive 
subject, nor does it afford much scope for incident; 
and its inherent heaviness is not relieved by 
whole pages of religious discussion, in which it is 
difficult to say who of the talkers utters the 
greatest quantity of truisms, or is most ignorant 
So far as it is a 
picture of real life, it has a certain value, for we 
have no doubt that it is faithfully drawn—there 
is internal evidence of that—but it is not a state 


|who head this article have previously been 
claimants for fame. What an exposure it would 
| be, if the good easy-going public really knew 
| how very few poetical works are read, and how 
| fewer still are sold. What a revelation there 
| would be could readers only learn the history of 
| second editions! Some credulous individuals 
| actually believe that a second edition depends on 
many copies sold; whereas it generally depends, 
not on the few copies printed, but on the fewer 
copies bound, it being an easier task to print a 
new title-page than to reprint a book. We have 
lived long enough to learn that a second edition 
of a work is no positive evidence of its merits. 
Many of the books which have arrived at this 
dubious distinction have done so through the 
injudicious conduct of reviewers. These gentle- 
men have so long been fabled to suck the life- 
blood of unfortunate authors, even as the yellow 
ichneumon feeds on the eggs of crocodiles and 
smaller reptiles, that, as if purposely to show the 
absurdity of the fable, they occasionally exhibit 
humanitarian symptoms, and positively put aside 
the disposition of the cannibal. As they often 
condemn without mercy, so they praise without 
reason. 

We have before us a book named ridiculously 
“I Too,” and written by a gentleman who adopts 
the vulgarly familiar pseudonym of *‘ Beelzebub.” 
The title-page proves beyond doubt that the 
author has no fine sense of poetic delicacy; yet 
this book, having been injudiciously lauded by 
a few reviewers, takes a new lease of life as a 
second edition. In certain advertisements we 
observe that the author has put forward his 
proper name, as if—O bitter ingratitude!—he 
were disposed to drop entirely the friend’s name 
which he had borrowed. We can assure Beel- 
zebub that we have examined his poems with 
more than usual care, in order to test the cor- 
rectness of our brethren. And the result? The 
result is that we have discovered in the author a 
person who can write shrewdly, sensibly, and 
with a certain musical accentuation; but the 
| loftier attributes of the poet are no more to be 
| seen in “ Beelzebub” than you can trace in the 
wren the daring and strength of the eagle. The 
inspiration and fire which move the great poet, 
and make his most faltering step sacred and 
luminous, have not been kindled here. “ Beel- 
zebub” offers up no grand thoughts on the altar 
of song. As Beelzebub implies one of the fallen 
| angels, so it implies that he, the fallen, has for- 
| gotten, if he ever knew, the higher “ music of the 
spheres.” It is true that his verses are generally 
smooth, unaffected, and totally unspasmodic, so 
that in this age of poetic rant they are not with- 
out merit; but they too frequently sink into the 
poorest metrical gait. We will quote from a 
poem, which in the main has beauty, an example 
of this. Let us see how far it will be removed 
from ordinary prose if we do not mark the quan- 
tity of metrical feet: — 

Much love is needed; and, if we would share in 
life’s chief good—the consciousness of right, spring- 
ing from human kindness—we must give ungrudy- 
ingly of gold or counsel; both, if much is given unto 
us, and worth doth want. No earthly happiness we 
know, save by participation. Sympathy is the great 
social bond—not selfishness—on which some loving 
novelty, have based fantastic systems. 





Now this is generous enough, and sound 
counsel enough; but it bears the same resemblance 





of life in which Englishmen are likely to feel 
any large amount of interest ; and what there is 
of it really valuable might have been contained 
in a few pages instead of a thick and closely 
printed volume. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


I Too. By Beexzesus. London: Hamblin. 

Lonely Hours. By Caroxine Girrorp Part- 
trpson. A New Edition, enlarged. London: 
Moxon. 

Lays from the Mine, the Moor, and the Mountain. 
Second Edition, with additional poems. By 
Joun Harris. London: Heylin. 

In war or in peace there seems to be no pause in 

the outpouring of song. Even when the lark and 

nightingale are mute, earth’s choicest melodists, | 
the bardic genus—we wish we could write | 


| genius—still pipes away with a pertinacity truly | 


When he comes to modern literature, | a ae 
Chateaubriand is the only French author of the | present make a “raid” among the new poets, 
present century mentioned, and the English list ter- ! but discourse with their elders, since the three 


astounding. As appearances go, we shall be far 
into the next year before we have cleared away 
the metrical labours of this. Yet we shall not at 





to poetry as a wax rose does to a real one that 
is growing freshly and fragrantly on its stem. 
We could quote many similar passages, which in- 
culcate sterling morality, and obvious duties, for 
which it would be ungrateful not to be thankful; 
but it is one thing to spurt truism with the pre- 
cision of a schoolmaster, and another to utter 
truth with the burning eloquence of the poet! 
That Beelzebub is a good teacher we cannot 
deny; that he is a good poct we dare not affirm. 
We have here another new edition, entitled 
Lonely Hours, by Caroline Gifford Phillipson. It is 
stated to have been “ enlarged,” whereas it ought 
to have been abridged. ‘There is a deal of elo- 
quent tenderness and flowing melody in many 
of the stanzas; but others, unfortunately, there 
are which would not add dignity to the columns 
of a country newspaper. A working jeweller is 
careful to save the sweepings of his shop, in 
order that he may collect every particle of gold 
which may have fallen from the labour of his 
hands. An ounce of gold so saved, though 
gathered day by day in infinitesimal portions, is 
as valuable as an ounce nugget from Ballarat. 
On the other hand, the greater the number of 
poems, each having only an infinitesimal portion 
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of poetic gold, the greater will he the weakuess of 
a volume composed of such. We did not require 
sweepings of a literary workshop, so much of 
which have been given us in Lone/y Hours. Here 
is an example of such. 
Oh, happy scenes! 1 must bid ye farewell, 
For I go on a stranger shore to dwell 
And I never shall see ye more: 
The dreams of the past and its hours of joy, 
The future may dim, but cannot destroy, 
Tho’ their radiance be clouded o'er. 
7 * . * 


And the sea! the delight of my restless heart 
Was to watch its bright billows advance and part, 
And to enjoy its ceaseless play ; 
And its freedom, of course, uncheck’d by man, 
Enduring for ever throughout the span’ 
Of eternity’s long day. 

Now this flippant “of course” may not be 
altogether foreign to rhyme, but it is quite the 
antithesis to poetry, for poetry is eminently sug- 
gestive, whereas the “of course” style has a 
prosaic unsuggestiveness. For the merits of the 
fair authoress, we regret that she has not weeded 
among her flowers, so that each flower, and 
there are not a few, might have shown its 
beauty more openly, and therefore have been less 
damaged and shadowed by what is extraneous 
and useless. 

Another second edition is entitled Lays from 
the Mine, the Moor, and the Mountain, and is 
altogether a high-toned collection of poems, by 
John Harris, a Cornish miner. We attach no 
value to the fact that the poems are the composi- 
tions of a working man, the value of every poem 
being intrinsic. There are by far too much cant 
and unhealthy patronage mixed up with this ques- 
tion, since it matters not so much who writes as 
what is written. A bungling trope, a limping 
rhythm, or defective rhymes, are neither worse 
nor better by being the work of a monarch or a 
miner. A hard-toiling working man, who em- 
ploys his spare and scanty leisure in the attempt 
to write poetry, deserves encouragement for one 
reason, if for no other—namely, that the attempt 
itself is a process of elevation, a mental exercise 
which is sure to ennoble the nature of the man. 
But what we may applaud as a private per- 
formance we may condemn, and justly too, 
when it comes forth asa public challenge. We 
may safely say that the public have been educated 
in a high poetic school. Some of the great 
modern poets come in the cheapest form. Long- 
fellow and Mackay are in spirit daily visiting our 
cottages, and these, even more than Shelley, Byron, 
and Scott, keep fresh and warm the popular taste 
for poetry. It becomes, then, our duty to see that 
no wretched verses are foisted on the public with 
the dangerous plea that they are the performance 
of a peasant or an artisan. We must be careful 
that taste is not lowered. Therefore, not because 
Mr. Harris is a miner, but because he has the 
true instincts and the perfect skill of the artist, 
we welcome a second edition of his poems. No 
man can read these poems without feeling that at 
least one luminous and gifted soul dignifies 
“daily toil in the darkness of the mine.” No 
man can read these poems without rising from 
their perusal a better man. A beautiful content- 
ment shines from every page. Would that every 
king—and Bomba especially—were like this man. 

O! when at last I'm sleeping in the grave, 
Where the wild flowrets whisper o’er my head, 

And the soft breezes chime my mournful dirge 

At vesper time—O! if an angel's wing 

May stoop to brush the dewdrops from the flowers, 

And visit scenes it loved,—then I'll descend, 

Swiftly descend, beneath the purple eve, 

Fanning the heath-bush with my pinions bright, 

And hover o'er this loveliest spot of ail! 

Let's cross this meadow where the cowslips dance, 

And gaze into that cot among the trees. 

A father and his family are there. 

How peucefully they dwell! Like shelter'd birds, 
They chirp together in their cottage nest, 

Benexth His wings o’ershadowing earth and sky. 
The good man's home! Earth has no sweeter cup 
Of sparkling happiness surpassing thine. 





We are loth to part from these poems, which 
are so homely and so ennobling; 
done good service, less perhaps to the author 
than to mankind, if we have helped the sale of 
them. One more extract, not because it is the 
cream of the volume, but because it combines 
grace with brevity. 

TO THE SWALLOW, 
Welcome, welcome, little swallow, | 
Floating round my heathy hollow, 
Stooping down to kiss the flower 
Bordering my heather bower! 
Muny a bygone tale thou bringest, 
AS away, away thou wingest, 
Gliding o’er my native heath, 
Sweeping down the vale beneath ; 
Through the merry meads thou strayest; 
With my mountain's locks thou playest. 





; but we have | 


Now above my head thou wheelest, 
Now through yonder dell thon stealest. 
Welcome, welcome, little swallow, 
Floating round my heathy hollow! 


Bird of bright and glossy wing, 
Coming to us in the spring! 

Dost thou love this nook so rude ? 
‘Tis the cave of solitude. 

Here I've linger’d many an hour; 
Bird, this is the poet's bower! 

Float around me, little stranger; 
Float around me, there’s no danger. 
Startling sounds won’t here alarm thee: 
Can a poet's musings harm thee? 
Other birds, the woods among, 

Cheer us with their summer song; 

But thou’rt welcome, little swallow, 
Floating round my heathy hollow. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Salad for the Social. .ondon: Richard Bentley. 
1856. 

WE are fond of books about books, and here is 
one to our heart’s content. Mere gleaning, it is 
true; but, as our neighbours say, i/ ¥ a fagots et 
JSagots, and some men have the art of arranging a 


more entertaining than the most original produc- 
tions of other writers. 

What is a salad ? Your matter-of-fact English- 
man will tell you that it is a filthy mess of raw 


The Reverend Sydney Smith would, if he were 
alive, reply to you with his famous poetical re- 
ceipt, beginning with— 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 

And twice with vinegar procured from town. 
Last of all, the true epicure will tell you that it 
is an exquisite medley of all sorts of appetising 
and delicious matters, collected from all parts of 
the world, and mixed with the genius of an 


monious whole, which charms the palate, revives 
the appetite, excites the imagination, and gives 
to life the fillip of a new sensation. And this 
definition will do very well for our author’s 
“ Salad for the Social.” 

The first morsel of the salad is about books, 
book-craft, paper, and the like. Books are not, 





perhaps, as “old as the hills ;” but they are cer- 
tainly as old as the Egyptians, who constructed 
their “light reading” (as we all know) of the 
films of the papyrus, whence comes the word 
paper. 
consume more paper than any other people under 
the sun—nearly as much, in fact, as the English 
and the French put together—a fact which is only 
to be accounted for by the lengths to which the 
journals go in that country, and the circumstance 
that every cabman in New York must have his 
paper with his hot rolls every morning. When 
printing was first discovered, it was usual to print 
only one side of the sheet. Philosophers, how- 
ever, afterwards discovered that there were two 
sides to everything, and so it has come to pass 
that “copy” and lawyer’s drafts are the only 
cases in which one side only of a sheet of paper 
is made useful. No sound reason can be given 
for this wastefulness in either of these cases ; 
except that the devil (who has an interest in both 
crafts) is a known enemy to thrift.* The first 
book which was ever printed in the English 
language was entitled “The Recuyell of the His- 
toryes of Troye,” a copy of which was sold in 
1812 for 1060/. 10s—a price which augurs that its 
purchaser must have been both a bibliophilist and 
amadman. In spite of the follies committed by 
the hunters after black-letter, there is something 
grand in the memory of stout old Caxton, work- 
ing his lumbering presses, in “one of the cha- 
pelries of Westminster Abbey,” nearly four hun- 
dred years ago, and laying the foundation of an 
art which was to revolutionise the world. Our 
salad-maker traces the art of printing and 
the race of bibliopolists down to such familiar 
names as William Longman, Moxon, Hansard, 
and John Murray. 

Another dip into the salad-bowl, and the spoon 
rings back with a hard metallic sound. It has hit 
upon money. Here we find all sorts of informa- 
tion upon that interesting and absorbing subject, 


| ranging from the leather coin of Numa Pompilius, 


to the bright new Victorias which the writer 








* Our P. D. suggests that sound reasons may be given for 
writing “copy” on one side only, and chiefly because it is 
easier to divide among the compositors. To which we reply 
that, if the paper were cut into small pieces (say four inches 


anda half by four), d visions would be easy, even if the | 
| writing were on both sides. 


The same sagacious individual 
also informs us that ‘‘some gents has their copy back and 


uses the blank sides; but this practice appears to be con- | 


fined to lawyers, 


commonplace-book so as to make it fifty times | 


vegetables and oil, fit only for pigs and foreigners. | 


artist, so that they form one geand and har- | 


The inhabitants of the United States | 





hopes to gain by this article. The three principal 

| mints in the world are those of England, France, 
and the United States. In 1853, that of France 

| coined nearly fifteen millions of money, that of 
England about twelve millions and a half, and 
that of the United States a little more than 
eleven millions. What a great many fine things 
have been said and written against this mighty 
agent—money; and yet how eagerly all nien hunt 
after it! There is matter in this very salad-bow] 
to furnish forth a hundred sermons against 


Great Mammon! greatest god beneath the sky; 


And yet we dare be sworn that the salad-maker 
will be none the less pleased when Mr. Bentley 
hands him over a good round sum, as the profits 
of his book. Here are all sorts of curious anec- 
dotes about misers, Ostervald, Daniel Dancer, 
Chancellor Hardwicke, the Duke of Marlborough 
(which ?), Nat Bentley, Tom Pitt, Thomas Cook, 
and a host of others! A self-starved, skinny, 
ghastly crew. 

Down goes the spoon once more into the bowl, 
and up comes female beauty and all the 
mysteries of the toilet. Here we shall learn that 
the first woman who admired herself was—Eve. 
Here too we are told that Cleopatra’s earrings 
were worth 160,000/., and that “the wedding-ring 
is supposed to be of heathen origin.” We fear 
that our salad-maker is a Turk, or he never would 
have indited that heresy. There is an old Latin 
work which ascribes the invention of it to Tubal 
Cain; but whether that great worker in brass 
/ and iron is to be considered “a heathen,” is a 

question which we must leave to the eminent 
Hebraists. Tradition asserts that stays were 
invented by a husband in the thirteenth century, 
as a punishment for his wife. 

She was very loquacious, and, finding nothing would 
cure her, he puta pair of stays on her, in order to 
take away her breath, and so prevent her, as he 
thought, from talking. This cruel punishment was 
inflicted by other heartless husbands, till at last there 
was scarcely a wife in all London who was not con- 

| demned to the like infliction. The punishment 
became so universal at last, that the ladies in their 
defence made a fashion of it, and so it has continued 
to the present day. 

Only to think that the punishment should now 
be the universal fashion! It is true that there is 
an ungallant fellow, a surgeon named Seemmering, 
who enumerates a catalogue of ninety-six diseases 
which arise from the use of stays, and that he in- 
cludes among these such unpleasant ailments as 
cancer, asthma, and consumption. But what of 
that, if the ladies are pleased? That is the main 
object; and if that only be attained, what matters 
it how they disfigure themselves? But why is it 
that the ladies generally get all the scolding in 
the matter of dress? Are not the men ten times 
more ridiculous, with their chimney hats and 
long-skirted coats and striped pantaloons? 

3rummell spent 8000/. a year on his dress, and 

George IV. 100,000/. Our salad-maker starts a 
queer theory that great deeds have always been 
achieved in old coats. Napoleon had a penchant 
for seedy old coats; and Wellington won Waterloo 
in one that was out at the elbows. The seediness 
of great poets is proverbial. 

Another plunge of the spoon, and up it comes 
full of physic. “Nature,” said a Frenchman, 
“is fighting with disease ; a blind man armed 
with a club—that is, the physician—comes to 
settle the difference. He first tries to make 
peace; when he cannot accomplish this, he lifts 
his club and strikes at random. If he strikes the 
disease, he kilis the disease; if he strikes Nature, 
he kills the patient.” Doctors have this misfor- 
tune in common with lawyers, that they are open 
to the charge of living upon the misfortunes of 
their fellows. Yet there have been doctors who 
have been true heroes. Look at Guyon, who 
sacrificed himself during the Plague of Marseilles, 
and poor Dr. Thompson, who was sacrificed in 
the valley of the Alma. From Paracelsus “ to the 

great Van Butchell” there have been quacks upon 
| the earth; yet must we not despise physic, when 
we find it written in £cclesiasticus that “the 
Lord hath created medicines out of the earth, and 
he that is wise will not abhor them.” Why 
should we scoff at Holloway’s pills ? Pliny tells 
us of one Chrysippas, who professed to cure all 
things with cabbages ; and it is not so very many 
years ago since thousands of enlightened English- 
men placed unlimited faith in brandy and salt. 
Not many years ago, a quack named Graham 
gained large sums of money by professing to sell 
“the elixir of life.” Even to-day have we not 
homeeopathists, mesmerists, and magnetisers ? 
Another venture into the bowl, and this time 
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we pull up something very terrible—law. “Laws | French. The same wag, a few years back | of, self-sacrifice other than did these women on 
are like spiders’ webs that will catch flies, but | cheated the present sapient editor of a morning this occasion. Were “ ¥ whole cg of South 
not wasps and hornets.” So wrote Anacharsis; | journal—once literary critic to a weekly paper— penne br van = Is a aa _ aed 
and so think to-day the poor defrauded share- | into believing that Tom Moore had plagiarised yr yy Hing a) a SD agpienarg Sp amg 
holders of the Royal British Bank, who loudly | entire odes from Anacreon. The hoax was shetiiedion might lose—I do not say how little. bet 
ery, “ Let there be no lawyer on the committee!” simple enough, and could only have succeeded | surely Jess than it has already gained by the example 
Lord Brougham has defined a lawyer to be “a | with the most ignorant of mankind; for it merely | of Kansas, in its valiant struggle against oppression, 
learned gentleman who rescues your estate | consisted in printing the English words in Greek | and in the development of a new science of emigra. 
from your enemies and keeps it himself.” The type. This, however, was quite enough to take in | tion. Already in Lawrence alone there are newspapers 
other evening, at a circus, Mr. Merriman | the learned critic, who did not, like Canning’s and schools, including a High School, and throughout 
declared in our hearing that he had never been | friend, even know Greek by sight. A part of this | this infant territory there is more of mature scholar. 
to law but once, and that was when he had chapter more properly belongs to the “ Frauds of | ship, in proportion to its inhabitants, than in oe 
half a crown in Chancery, and it cost him seven | Literature” than to its larcenies—the impos- | a Ah, - 3 - a that sera 
and sixpence to get it out. The most successful tures of Scaliger, for instance; those of Annius pas a the Re oo en Miya + te og in the 
barrister ath record was Cato; who held four of Viterbo, of Joseph Vella, of Varillas, and of leak of davinent dah she hugs, “lies howling.” : 
hundred briefs and won every cause. The | George Psalmanazar: nor does it seem, strictly | . 5% : P 
“jndicious” Hooker wrote of Law that “her speaking, “a literary larceny” to which the | By way of frontispiece to the speech, a portrait 
seat is the bosom of God, and her voice the har- founder of the Pinelli collection was addicted, | of Mr. Sumner is given, conveying the idea of a 
mony of the universe;” but he probably had who used to help himself freely from the book- | man gifted with vigour, eloquence, and determi. 
never been, like many a poor curate since his | shelves of his friends. Still, however, there are | nation. 

time, in the hands of a bill-discounting attorney. | enough and to spare of clear cases of literary | 
Jeremy Bentham (himself a lawyer) was much | larceny. Of this species is the theft of Gold- | The Encyclopedia Britannica; or, Dictionary of Arts 








nearer the truth when he declared that the ad- smith when he wrote: | Sciences, and General Literature. Eighth Edition. 
ministrative part of the law “is a system of ex- Man wants but little here below, Vol. XL. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 4to. pp. 
2s ° ° . hat Média lane | 7908 
quisitely contrived chicanery ; a system made up Nor wants that little long. | 796. ' 
: | Tus volume completes the letter G, and advances to 


of abuses; a system which constantly places the | Where he stole it from may be ascertained upon 


- ;  symogeel ae : oe : . c ie 1e middle of > ney stter ; sé at it is certain 
interest of the judicial minister in opposition to reference to Young’s “Night Thoughts,” where the middle of the next letter ; so that it ts certai 


now that the original promise will be fulfilled, and 


his duty—so places his interest in opposition to | we find: the work completed within the limits announced—a 
his duty, that in the very proportion in which he Man wants but little, nor that little long. fact which cannot be too widely known, because it is 
serves his ends, it defeats the end of justice. A  Ajso in Campbell's “ Pleasures of Hope,” we find | rarely that great enterprises like this have been cou- 
self-authorised and unpunishable depredation— | ¢)at well-known line: tained within the limits assigned to them in the pro- 


spectus, to the vexation always, and often to the 
| serious inconvenience, of the subscribers. The pur- 
chasers of the Encyclopedia Britannica may take it 


a system which encourages mendacity, both by 
reward and punishment—a system which puts 


fresh arms into the hands of the injurer, to ¢ ( ; 
annoy and distress the injured.” The longest sta in perfect confidence that they will not be deceived, 
lawsuit on record was one between the heirs of i ctenediee rit emai. chanical er died and that not only will the close be within the space 
Sir Thomas Talbot and those of Lord Berkeley, | >, Ae hibibi " | predicted, but that it will come within the limit of 
- ~epatoons ’ i thee f Gl ’* These instances of a too retentive memory 0N | the time counted upon—a still more rare virtue in 
2g Tél > > 4 4 », 4 - ’ . . . . . 
SS ae om mer in the eee ming a the part of poets might be multiplied ad infi- | such a work. 
>» > 1s > > ry wl ‘4 g } . P . , Y a a . . . . . . 
cester. it egan in the reign of Kdwarc » 40d | nitum; but “enough is as good as a feast,” and The principal articles in this volume are, in th 
ended in that of James I., lasting altogether one : , : ir . 
ended in that of dames 1., tasting altogether one by this time our readers will have had enough | Arts and Sciences: Gun-cotton, Gunpowder, Gutta 
hundred and twenty years. eo Percha, and Hatmaking, by Mr. Tomlinson; Gun- 
From the bar to the pulpit the transition is not making, by Mr. Dove; Gunnery, by Colonel Port- 
very violent. Pulpit eloquence is not what it lock; Heat, by Dr. Traill; Helminthology, by 
used tobe; and whether it be attributable to the | The Crime against Kansas. Speech of the Hon. | James Wilson; Homeopathy, by Dr. Gaird- 
want of preachers or to the absence of taste for Cuartes Sumner in the Senate of the United | ner; and Horticulture, by Mr. Macintosh, the 
. . . . . . . > | > , «k , “ co > Yardan ” 
that description of display, it is quite clear that States, 19th and 20th May 1856. London; | author of the well-known “Book of the Garden. 
“: 7 1. ‘ In Biography, Mr. R. Carruther has contributed the 
we have no one to set against the Cranmers, the rruebner. liv . ia an 29 “piano ° Dr. Tulloch, 
: ¢ - . . : 28 ray rick, ¢ gg; Dr. loch, 
Taylors, the Barrows, and the Souths of former | Tuts is a reprint of the speech which served | , See ay oer ery aoe 088 ge 
days. A bist sked Garrick how it was he! Brooks for a pretext. wl he c itted the Gregory of Nazianzum; Dr. Alison, that of Dr. 
ays. ishop asked Garrick how lt was he rooks ior a pretext, W 1en le committec : 1e James Gregory ; Mr. H. Rogers is the author of th 
was more popular than the best preachers. “It | brutal assault upon Mr. Sumner, and which, | memoir of Robert Hall; Dr. Alexander, of that of C 
. . . . ‘eo a . . . . . os ad ape ’ ° 
is,” replied he, “because I recite falsehoods as if | therefore, will have an historical interest in that | J. Hare; Dr. Laycock, of that of Harvey. Sir Wm. 
they were true, while you deliver truths as if they | great question of slavery, which is fast rending | Hamilton has written the Life of Heyne; Mr. J. S. 
were fictions.” There was much meaning in that | asunder the United States. Apart from that fact, | Blackie, of Homer; Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, of 
5 ‘ if 4 ? = ’ i # . 
answer. A sermon may be too short or too long. | the speech is one of the most vigorous and elo- | Thomas Hood; Mr. T. Martin, of Horace; and Mr. 
Stephen Marshall, a Puritan, divided his text quent protests against slavery that ever was de- | Dixon, ef John Howard. In History and Geography, 
into twenty-four heads; whereupon one of his | livered. It was the following passage against | theprincipal articles Agen by Mere gh 
congregation ran home in a fright for his night- | South Carolina that especially excited the anger | - ee ea pcm st oe 
cap. “Nothing,” says Lamont, “can justify a of Brooks. pee, OF mers: O. Se ae eee) 
long sermon. If it be a good one it need not be Sap tt $ : 4 | Dr Hooker; Hindustan, by Mr. E. Thornton, tl 
1 —lepe 1 if fhe bad nalts wine et i But it is against the people of Kansas that the | author of “The History of India;” History, by Mr. 
ong a and i it be a bad one it ought not to be sensibiliti s of the Senator (Mr. Butler) are parti- | David Masson; and Holland, by the Rev. J. 
long. True eloquence, like wit, is inseparable cularly aroused. ( oming, as he announces, “from a/Ingram. The miscellaneous subjects, which are 
from -brevity. What could exceed in magni- State ”—ay, sir, from South Carolina—he turns with | treated elaborately, are: Harbours, by the accom- 
ficence of effect that electric phrase which lordly disgust from this newly-formed community, | plished pen of Mr. T. Stevenson, C.E.; Hemp, by Mr. 
Massillon pronounced over the remains of Louis | which he will not recognise even as “ a body politic.” | Archer; Heraldry, by Mr. T. W. King, of the 
Quatorze: “ Mes fréres, Dieu seul est grand!” esther 4 me ee ree we ery 4 in this | Heralds’ College; Hieroglyphics, by Mr. R. 8. Poole; 
om sil ‘ ‘ egotism ? as he read the history of “the State” | ; Powal. se ” by Samuel Redrrave 
With our last dip into the salad-bowl we bring | Which he represents? He cannot surely tet wy and the Royal Household, by Samuel Redgrave. 
Eevee mattied Minka bdamadtine the’ 4 Laacintes L presents ¢ » cannot § J or- | ach one of these treatises, published separately, 
up some curl Us “te $ respecting the zarcemes | gotten its shameful imbecility from slavery, con- | would cost at least one fifth of the price of the volume, 
of Literature. Byron denied the possibility of | fessed throughout the Revolution, followed by its | which contains not these only, but some hundreds of 
being original, yet jt cannot be denied that he | more shameful assumptions from slavery since. He | other shorter articles. ‘Io procure the same quantity 
did much to disprove his own thesis. Emerson says | cannot have forgotten its wretched persistence in the | of knowledge in any other form would require tenfold 
that a man is original in proportion as he steals | slave-trade as the very apple of its eye, and the con- | the expenditure. Many of the papers, as those on 
from Plato, and Seneca complained that he was dition of its participation in the nion. He cannot | Gunnery, Hieroglyphics, Horsemanship, and Horti- 
forced to borrow from the ancients what they have forgotten io constitution, which is republican | culture, would fill large volumes, if printed in the usual 
would have taken from him if he had been for- — 7 sere Bene ote pe Senaten pnp Pes manner of books; so that, besides its permanent value 
‘ ' aw cede , Yoothe | e@W, and founding the qualifications of its legislators | for reference, and its wonderful gathering together of 
tunate enough to have preceded them. Gvethe | 5.5 settled freehold estate, or ten negroes.” And oa een taeeal : rns were 6 
: i yt > : To aeutel f * ; né : ate, groes. all the learning of the world, the Lncyclopedia Britan- 
said that every one of his writings had been fur- | 4+ the Senator to whom that “State” has in pz shee 8 yt ’ , 
nished to him by a thousand different persons and | > mmitied th viom. that — State has in part | nica is really the cheapest of the books of any worth 
tl iad lifer mn thi sta’ et lan % ; ; on e committed the guardianship of its good name, instead | which has been given to the public even in these days 
a thousand diverent things; 10 was ~ an agere- | of moving with backward-treading steps, to cover its | of cleapness. Moreover, it is copiously adorned with 


Like angel’s visits, few and far between; 
Which is taken almost literally from Blair's 
‘¢ Grave:” 





even of Salad for the Social. 


gation of human beings, taken from the whole of | nakedness, rushes forward in the very ecstasy of | Jarge stcel engravings, as well as with woodcuts 
» ‘ 9 ‘ A ° - -. 7 . of¢ BS", © al 

nature, and bearing the name of Goethe.” Gold- | madness to expose it, by provoking a comparison | scattered through the text. 

smith avowed that when he was young andj with Kansas. South Carolina is old; Kansas is 





inexperienced his ambition was to start some- | young. South Carolina counts by centuries where ; Aeintenietseen nn > 7p 
thing new; but that, when he grew older, he Kansas counts by years. But a beneficent ex- | Our Miscellany. Edited by E. H. YavEs and R. B. 
found that what was nw was generally false, In| ale may, De, tort in a, day_and vent | ey ate ate ia eee, an 
“a - te t. . . ; ba “a 8a} é agé 8 ie y e < ai Z SOR jecte d resses ose; anu, 
like manner 16 vg the fault of young critics to fix older ‘‘State” may be set the two years of trial | although not likely to eclipse the fame of the poetic 
upon similarities between authors, and call them evolving corresponding virtue in the younger com- | original, a very amusing collection of parodies not- 
larcenies; when they grow more experienced, they munity. In the one is the long wail of slavery; | withstanding. The best pieces seem to us to be 
look more to the general tendency and study to dis- | jn the other, the hymns of freedom. And if we glance | ‘“‘ Jigger of the ‘Dodo,’ by Jonas Hanway, Esq. ;” 
cover beauties. Nothing is more common than | at special achievements, it will be difficult to find any | ‘The Lay of the Henpecked, by Lady Sufferin;” 
to find the greatest writers charged with pla- | thing in the history of South Carolina which presents | ‘‘ Hard Times, by Charles Diggins ;” and “ The Life 
giarism by those who have not the sense to | so much of heroic spirit in an heroic cause as appears | of Charles Spleen, by Douglas Jeerall.” The ori- 
appreciate so much as their meaning, and clever | in that repulse of the Missouri invaders by the belea- | ginals of these will be recollected at once without 
wags have amused themselves by treacherously guered town of Lawrence, where even the women gave ——peenager~ _Among the rest, we perceive some 
furnishing false materials for these accusations | their effective efforts to freedom. The matrons of | Poe rs Biography, * Mr. P—ff, of The a 
to the guidnuncs of the press. One wag of this ayes iy es hy jew els es the treasury for ey ng ary emg | mre we suppose, . 
sort, who is especially clever at that description of the public defence ; the wives of Prussia, who with | a joke at our expense. As, however, there is muci 

; . ’ , a | delicate fingers clothed their defenders against French | more of good-humour than malice about Messrs. 
practical joke, hoaxed the American critics only | invasion; the mothers of our own Revolution, who | Yates and Brough, and as they are both very pro- 
the other day into believing that “The Burial of | sent forth their sons, covered over with prayers and | mising young jesters, we are quite willing to stand 3 
Sir John Moore” was a translation from the | blessings, to combat for human rights, did nothing | much severer joke than they have attempted this 
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| friends that their affairs will suffer ; 


Ureverence, as we take it to be. 


Ocr. 1, 1856.] 


THE CRITIC. 








time. 
his ears: ‘ Let her go on. 
amuses her.” 








The Months: a Book for all Seasons. 
Freperick PArpon. 
neL_t. London: J. Blackwood. 


A WELCOME present to children. 


Pardon hints in his preface) Leigh Hunt, 


ned elegantly and poetically. 


and useful recreation. The illustrations by M‘Connell, 


in which the zodiacal signs are prettily and in some 
cases humorously typified, form not the worst feature 


in this pleasant little volume. 


Legends of the Christian East. By Baye Sr. 
London: Addey and Co. 

As this collection of legends is merely 1 

Household Words, where it has already 


FO 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
BioGRAPHERS may be likened to cooks; 
clever or slovenly, frugal or wasteful. 
serve us to a palatable dish from slender mate- 
rials, or they so spice, curry, and deluge with 
sauces that the original matter has disappeared 
in all its integrity. Flesh under certain treat- 
ment becomes fish, and fish flesh. An illustrious 
man is especially liable to being badly served up. 
Like a joint, he may be overdone or underdone— 
presented to you as a crust or as boiled to rags. 
Such has been the fate of Voltaire. His bio- 
graphers have lauded him as a demigod, and 
exhibited him as a demon. They have dished 
him up in such contradictory modes, that we are 
left in doubt as to which is the real Voltaire, or 
whether we have before us a Voltaire at all. 
His countrymen were on the eve of reducing 
him to a myth—a convenient mode of getting rid 
of a perplexed subject, when opportunely has 
appeared, under the editorship of Alphonse Fran- 
cois, the Lettres inédites de Voltaire, as collected 
by M. de Cayrol. The letters have come from 
England, Italy, Germany, and from France itself. 
These will be of inestimable assistance to any 
of his future biographers. In these letters we talk 
with the versatile philosopher himself, and we 
can follow him step by step, from 1718 to 1778 
from Paris to Wandsworth, from Brussels to 
Berlin, from Cirey to Ferney, from Ferney to 
Paris. Here we have an uncooked Voltaire fresh 
from the pond, or rivulet, or ocean. We cannot 
help comparing him to a fish, and to fish of many 


they are 
They 


kinds. He loved fresh water and salt water. He 
was nimble as an eel, spotted as a trout, 
spiny as a perch, voracious as a shark, gene- 
fous as a dolphin, and lashed his tail sport- 
ively, but sometimes as mischievously, as a 
whale. He was playful as a gudgeon or as 


shocking as a torpedo. Moreover, he was a sad 
cuttlefish, disguising his movements by ejecting 
volumes of ink. He had a real existence; and 
the present collection of his inedited letters 
Places the fact beyond a doubt. The series 
opens by a letter to Thiériot, who had received 
commission from the Regent to copy the first six 
cantos of the “ Henriade,” and by a short business 
letter to Madame de Bernitres, wherein it may 
be seen that Voltaire was at once occupied with 
his fame and his fortune. To the President he 
says :— 

You require that I shall be in Paris on Thursday— 
otherwise my affair will fall short. Say to your 
that to me they 
have accorded the privilege. When once I have that, 
I shall choose the company that pleases me. 


The last note in the collection was written 


When the man lay in eztremis to his doctor, 
Tronchin: “The patient of the rue de 
Beaune has had all night, and has still, a 


Violent cough; he has vomited blood three times 

he asks pardon for giving so much trouble about 
askeleton.” In these letters we have Voltaire him- 
self, emitting from his thin lips invective, scorn, 
‘umour, jest, badinage, philosophy, and—much 
We behold 


As the man said of his wife when she boxed | 
It don’t hurt me, and it | 


By GrorGE 
Illustrated by W. M‘Con- 


What though 
Thomson has written his seasons, and though (as Mr. 
Thomas 
Miller, and Horace Mayhew have reaped over these 
fields before, still is there something for Mr. Pardon 
to do, and right joyously and gracefully has he done 
it. Each month has its appropriate description, pen- 
There is also a gar- 
dening calendar, and a calendar of childish sports ; 
thus leading the rising generation to healthful sport 


JOHN, 


printed from 
won general 


style as for the knowledge of Oriental literature 


to record the fact of its appearance. 


The 


ductory Notes, Forms, and Index. 


Courts.” 
Tuts important Act, 
jurisdiction of the County Courts, comes 


tion on the Ist of October. This edition of it, 


to all who have business in the 
suitors or solicitors. 


Orr's Cirele of Literature: The British Soldier. 
J. H. SrocquEter, Esq. London: Wm. S. 
and Co. Part I. 

JUDGING from the first specimen, Mr. Stocqueler 


seems likely to supply a great desideratum in our 


lit aratnure — nel «¢ 
iLeracure name iV, 
British Army ; a work consisting not 


a compe ndious history of tl 


7 a . 
entirely of 


REIGN LIT 


world, a 
He reveals, 
1 his weakness. 


him as a man of the 
as an arrant trifler. 
his strength aud 
rary Marquis d’Argenson 
‘all nerve, all fire—sensible to 
fly.” So extremely delicately organised, 
sitive, so thin-skinned, it was this made 
buzz disagreeably in the ears of the clergy, 


describes him a 


the touch of 


the 
tne 


peaches. He had his moments of 
like a butterfly—we have 
he could repose upon a flower, 
through the contact. 
example, 


repose, 


he says:— 


I wish I could find some Claude Lorrain, 


terminated by the city of Geneva, which 
amphitheatre. The Rhone issues like 
the town to join the Arve, which 
between the Alps. Beyond the 
left, there is another river, and beyond 
gues of landscape. On the right is 
Geneva; and beyond the lake me 
the entire horizon is bounde 
mountains covered by eternal snows, some 
five leagues distant, and the whole 
Geneva strewn with pleasant country-seats 
gardens. 





a cascade 
Arve, 


the lake « 


prairies of 





I] hive never known a more 
situation. I doubt whether Constantinople 
more agreeable. 


We cannot believe in the existence of a wicked 
that 
Addressing M. 


landscape-painter, no more than we can in 
of an “undeyout astronomer.” 
de Cheneviéres, in 1763, 
he says 

God be thanked! you have no longe 
pitals to direct. We shall cut off 


after the Peace of Paris 


} 
fewer 
1 am particularly interested in this, because 
good labourer and a bad soldier. I am laying out at 
present a kind of park, about a leagt 











and I look over more than twenty leagues from my 
terrac You must confess that you do not see so fai 
from your apartments at Versail In what state 

mind shall [ go then to Paris next spring? I sh wuld 
consider myself the most unfortunate of men if I 
were to see spring elsewhere than here. I pity thos 
who do not enjoy nature, an who can live without 
seeing it. Every one praises solitude; few know how 
to enjoy it. JI am not ha :ppy. unless I daily see 
the country, where I shall probably remain until the 


day of my death. 

Ferney was a pleasant abode, and Voltaire 
made the most of it. He had his little theatre 
and his fat bearer Spite of his biographers, we 
suspect he loved his soft-eyed oxen more than 


the foot. Lights. Had he a Norman relish for 
horseflesh? He was not a Norman. But he 
writes to his friend the Marquis d’Argenson 


about a stallion: “ My seraglio is ready; I want 


only the Sultan you have promised me.” And 
then he goes on to say something about a Jesuit 
missionary from Portugal, who, having been 


asked by a mandarin in Macao why a certain 
person spoke to him so proudly, replied, “ He 
has the honour to shoe the horses of the King of 
Portugal, the king of kings,” when the mandarin 
immediately prostrated himself. D’Argenson was 





New County Courts Amendment Act, with Intro- 
By Epwarp C. 
Cox, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, one of the Authors of 
“Cox and Lloyd’s Law and Practice of the County 


enlarging and extending the 
into opera- 
suited 
for the pocket, and ably annotated, with a full expla- 
natory introduction, cannot but be very acceptable 
courts, whether as 


By 
Orr 


dry 


RATUR 


sagacious manager, 
unconsciously, 
His contempo- 


£ ¢ 
so sen- 
him 
and 
sting like a wasp when he could not digest his 
when, 
done with the fishes— 
and adorn nature 
Writing to M. Watelet, for 


who 
could paint what I see from my windows—a valley 
rises like an 
from 
descends to the left 
and still to the 
this river four 


Savoy: 
1 by hills which join 
twenty- 
territory of 
and 
pleasant 
can be 


r military hos- 
arms and 
fewer legs, and weshall have more labourers in our tields. 
I am a 


1e in circumference, 


—‘ Yes, we shall all rise again to commence 
career ! 


| admiration, as well for the elegance and simplicity of | facts, but blending them with lively anecdotes and 
and | 
manners displayed, we have nothing to do but briefly 
Those who ad- 
| mired the separate stories will be pleased to have them 
in the form of a neat and inexpensive little volume. 


historical disquisitions ; not composed of tabular 
forms and extracts from blue-books, but investing 
the history of the British soldier with much of that 
romantic interest with which his own glorious deeds 
have so inseparably connected his name. The work 
is very appropriately dedicated to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

Rambles round Glasgow, descriptive, historical, and 
traditional. By Hugh M‘Do nak |. Second Edition. 
(Glasgow: Murray.)—A new edition of a work of 
local interest, whose success attests that it has been 
found a faithful guide by those who are most compe- 
tent to form a Se of its merits. 


The 9th vol. Mr. Singer's usefully annotated 
edition of Shakepe re contains Macbeth, Hamlet, and 
King ink The notes are judiciously limited to 


explanations of real doubts and difficulties; they ar 
always sensible, often ingenious, and many of them 
new. It is also a cheap library book. 

. of Pliny’s Natural History, translated 
Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley, 
Classical Library. 


are 

The 5th vol 
by the lat 
appeared 
are numerous, 


Esq., has 
The notes 


ld natur 


in Bobn’s “ 


] } learni , , } liet 
and the learning of the ‘aust 


is COrrs 





. } wv th } ter nerier " } lerr 
cted by the better experience modert 


Horse, and Voltaire writes as if 
could render son 

; eding horses. He 
that he could render a service, and d'ajouter un 
nouveau gout a mes gouts. ‘* Besides,” he says, “to 
be respected by all the horse-breakers and 
washerwomen of Gex, I should like, with your 
pleasure, to hold the pompous title of 
director or lieutenant of the stables throughout a 
of four or five leagues.” If ever he was 
‘Director of the Stables,” it is pretty 
certain that he — have valued the title no 
held of “ Gentilhomme de 


Master of the 
ie thought he 


state by br 


service to the 
flatters himself 


good 


space 
made 


higher than that he 
la Chambre.” ‘Titles and favours he evermore 
made the instruments of his independence. His 
paternal name was Arouet, as everybody knows 
He took the name of De Voltaire when once he 
was confined in the Bastille, for some real or actual 
satire on royalty. It wasreported once, in Paris, 
that he was to be made a marquis, and he writes 
to M. Marin, in 

Pray t 


my marquisat 





ll M. Luignet that I think as he does about 
The Marquis Crébillon, the Marquis 
Marmontel, the Marquis Voltaire, would do well to 
figure in a fair along with the monkeys of Nicolet. 
The Parisians, perhaps, have wished me to accept of 





an honour which | sball not receive. My rude 
estate at Ferney has had the happiness to be made 
free, and to have become the place of some trade, 
without having been made a marquisate or a barony. 





Voltaire did not care a sous about a title. He 
was neither an aristocrat nor a democrat. He 
was aman of no party. Indeed, igen made up the 
entire of his own party. But he was a reality, 
and these letters will help us to the parte under- 
standing of a most extraordinary man. 

Another contribution to biogray hy is from th 





pen of Alfred Meissner, on his fri nd Heinrich 
Heine. His book gives some new and inte resting 


specting the poet, but 

gerated. He »xclaiming: 
* Heinrich Heine will be the com- 
apotheosi ”"—a compliment 


hardly th ank him for could 
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he hear it. Too much may be written to cele- 
brate a misspent life. Meissner introduces us to 
the companions of Heine—among others, to poor 
Gérard de Nerval. ‘The news of his death was 
one of the last sorrows of Heine.” At thet 
his pretended conversion, which he so gail 
Heine, who often records his dreams, 
following: 
Methought I was walking in the e¢ 
martre, where I wish to be laid one d Ly, because 
place is more tranquil and one is less troubled than in 
Pére-Lachaise The gravestones shone in the rising 
sun, and suddenly I behe Id before each stone brightly- 
olished shoes and boots, according as those sleeping 


beneath were men, women, or children. It was just asif 
in alarge hotel the boots at an early hour had carefully 
deposited at the various doors the shoes of the parties 
to whedn they belonged. All still slept in their graves ; 
and the boots shone m: ignifice ntly, as if they had | been 
polished by angels, and all this picture seemed to say 
a new 


Meissner gives some piquant revelations re- 
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— 
specting the “Cygne malade,” his anecdotes, | 
his bon-mots, and his indiscretions, sometimes a | 
little highly flavoured. According to a German 
critic, the book has become “la gourmandise ” of | 
Heine’s countrymen, especially the ladies, whom | 
the author of Germania had always the art of 
pleasing. A keen interest is attached to that | 
portion of the biography which relates to Mme. | 
Heine, of whom the poet said: “ She has never | 
read a single line of mine in her life.” Heine | 
decided on marrying Crescence-Mathilde Mirat | 
in consequence of a duel he had on his hands | 
only, as he feared that she might be left without | 
a legitimate title in the presence of her family. | 
This duel, which was induced on account of his | 
wicked book on Borne, had no serious result, as | 
his antagonist failed to meet him. and Heine dis- | 
charged his weapon joyously in the air. A good 
deal respecting the poet might have been left un- | 
said; but the biography, without doubt, will | 
satisfy the German imagination. 

The French have of late been displaying a| 
praiseworthy diligence in collecting their popular | 
ballad poetry, which is fast disappearing along | 
with their old moneys, ancient furniture, and | 
ancient customs. They are doing for the popular | 
poetry of the provinces what our Ritsons, and | 
Percys, and Scotts, and others have long since | 
one for that of our own island. 

Primary instruction, the conscription, and the mix- | 
ture of various populations, have given a mortal blow | 
to the provincial idioms. The suppression of certain | 
fétes dear to former times has already brought to 
desuetude traditional customs and sports—king-feasts, 
St. John fires, carnival disguises. Change has even 
reached religious order: churches, invaded by work- 
men of every description, are everywhere renovated 
with more or less taste, and lose the character which 
time has imprinted upon them. 

A decree was issued in May 1852, on the report 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, ordering 
the publication of the popular poetry of France. 
A mass of interesting materials has thus been 
obtained from every part of the ‘country. Pri- 
vate individuals are also labouring assiduously to 
augment the store. The latest contribution of 


the latter kind has been made by Eugene de Beau- | 


regard, Etude sur la poésie populaire en Norinandie 
(“Study of the Popular Poetry of Normandy, 
and especially in the Avranchin”). The collection 
contains many curious Christmas carols and 
religious pieces, marriage songs, dancing songs, 
harvest songs, ballads, and plaintive ditties 
without a chorus. 

Even the Russians have commenced the at- 
tempt to make a collection of their popular songs. 
To a notice by Thalés Bernard, in the Revue Con- 
temporaine, of two little works recently published 
in Moscow, we are indebted for some knowledge 
of the characteristics of Russian lyric poetry. 
One of the volumes is entitled Piesni, &c. (“ One 
hundred and twenty-two songs of the Bohemians 
of Moscow”), by Koltzof, &c., and the other “The 
new Russian Song-book,” extracted from Pouch- 
kine, Joukofski, &c. Translations from Pouch- 
kine are perhaps better known in this country 
than any from the writings of the other poets, 
with almost unpronounceable names, who appear 
on the title-pages. Thalés Bernard gives several 
specimens of Bogdanovitch, who established a 
literary reputation in publishing animitation of the 
“Psyché” of La Fontaine. Some of his pastorals 
are extremely pleasing, on account of the ease of 
therhythm and the naivetéof expression. Our trans- 
lation of one or two of them can have faint resem- 
blance only to the originals. One is entitled 
“The Torch.” 

O branch, small birken branch! Ah, why, little 
branch, dost thou not burn clearly—burn clear, little 
branch, why not sparkle clearly? Is it, O little branch, 
thou hast not been in the oven—been to be dried in 
the oven? Little branch, hath the step-mother 
damped thee? Pretty darlings, little doves, hie to 
bed, hie to bed, ye have none to wait for! I, so 

young, must wake all night, wake and make a little 
ed for my darling. Once I've slept, and yet comes 
not my dear one; twice I've slept, and yet my heart 
is absent; thrice I've slept, and, lo, comes the bright 
morning. Morning comes, my love arrives; his little 
boots creak on his little feet, and with his little staff 
he raps. 

The diminutive “little” constantly occurs in 
the pastorals of Bogdanovitch as a term of en- 
dearment. Some of the refrains are singular, as 
in the piece entitled “The Goat: ” 

Into the garden has gone the goat. 
Ah! bullfinch-tehog! little buillfinch! 
Ah! little pet! my little pet ! 
Speak, wife, unto thy husband! 
Omitting the refrain, the song proceeds :— 


The goat hath spoiled both garlic and Jeek. 

I'll take him to market this very week. 

The goat for roubles three I’Il sell. 

One rouble spend on white-lead well ; 

One for the rouge I cannot lack ; 

And with the third I'll buy me black. 

The husband he comes home at night. 

Wherefore, wife, art thou so white? 

Husband, I've been baking bread. 

Wherefore, wife, art thou so red ? 

I have sat too near the oven, alack. 

Thine eyebrows, wife, and why so black ? 

In putting the candle out, I vow, 

That I have smutted over my brow. 

But tell me, where’s our goat then, wife ? 

I'll tell thee true, upon my life. 

The goat from the mountain top fell down: 

The goat hath broken both neck and crown. 
Ah! my little bullfinch-tchog. 


Another, eminently Russian in its turn of 
thought, is called Oi Liouli: 

Before our gate there lies a lake, 
Ollionli! of lieuli! 

There liesa lake of water. 

To water his horse a fair youth came, 
Oi liouli! of lionli! 

And to our gate he led him. 

He tied him to the little post, 
Oi liouli! of liouli! 

To the young damsel gave him. 

My soul, my pretty girl! tend to my steed, 
Oi liouli! oi liouli! 

Tend to my gallant steed well. 

A thousand roubles my good steed cost, 
Of liouli! of liouli! 

Tend to the steed thatcost a thousand roubles, 

That he breaks neither his bridle or bit, 
Oi lionli! of liouli! 

That he breaks not bit or bridle. 

The damsel advanced, so stately her tread, 
OF liouli! of louli! 

The fair girl advanced so stately. 

She was clad in blue, with ribbon so rare, 
Oi lionli! of liouli! 

With a ribbon so red in her tresses 


Her plume full five hundred roubles cost, } 


Oi lionli! of liouli! 

Cost well some five hundred roubles. 

Five hundred, and yet a thousand ‘twas worth, 
Oi liouli! of liouli! 

‘Twas well worth a thousand roubles. 

Lamartine continues his monthly discourses 
in his Cours familier de littérature with rather 
| more interest. In one of his later numbers he 
| gives account of his first visit to Italy, and his 
| impressions of that country ; but he is still the 

eloquent egotist. He gives a portrait of himself 
| at this time in the following terms: 


It was in the spring of 1810; I was nineteen 
| vears, with a slender figure, fair hair, not curling, 
| but undulating around my temples through its na- 
| tural suppleness, eyes in which ardour and melan- 
| choly were blended into an indecisive and vague 
expression which indicated neither vivacity nor sad- 
ness. A youthful impatience to live, to see, to feel, 
| to plunge into a sea of impressions at once attracting 
and to be dreaded, was then the basis of my cha- 
racter, with a fire which was still brooding, which 
feared and which courted the wind—with the heart 
| of a young girl between the age where one dreams 
and the age where one loves. I had also candour 
and timidity in my physiognomy. I had very bold 
aspirations, very timid manners. Brought up in the 
| solitude and simplicity of the country, grand nature 
and the grand crowd gave me blushes. A modest 
silence and abstraction ordinarily concealed this 
| timidity. 
in all that met my regards but another grand living 
| book to read. I thought it would give me informa- 
_ tion of the thousand mysteries of my ignorance. My 
heart was an enigma to which I sought the key. 


He gives a charmingly poetical account of his 
| journey to Florence and from thence to Sienna, 





| 


I went out from books, and I saw only | 


| and of blood, it brought forth, perhaps through 


A ceremony it was they waited for. The 
tenantry of the Prince Corsini were advancing in 
procession—husbandmen and shepherds with 
their wives and families, with their lowing oxen 
and bleating sheep and neighing horses. 

They were accompanied with rustic cars of Etrus- 
can form. ‘The felloes of the massive wheels of the 
chariots were bound round with flowers and foliage; 
the yokes of the oxen attached to them were deco- 
rated with branches of cypress and olive, which, 
waving at the motion of the team, chased away the 
flies and refreshed with their shadow the heads of 
the oxen. 

The remainder of the description reads like a 
Georgic. Lamartine complains that he has no 
readers in England. We can safely recommend 
his later Entretiens to the favourable notice of all 
who understand the French language. 
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Lazare Carnot.—Nouvelle Biographie 
tome huitiéme. Paris: Didot. 
Ir the French Revolution had a baptism of fire 





Générale, 









the very influence of that baptism, an immense 
number of pure and patriotic men. This is the 
feature thereof which will for ever be dwelt on 
with most satisfaction ; since it is the nobleness 
of motives and of actions that makes an epoch 
great, and not political wisdom or political suc- 
cess. Without being either the champions or 














befitting a poet. 

The carriage, which continued its route from Sienna 
to Rome, set me down at a humble hostelry without 
a name, at the rear of the palace Corsini, not far from 
the bridge of the Trinity. I was lodged in a bare 
attic under the roof, without other furniture than an 


water. But I paid no attention to the nudity and 
poverty of this hostelry; I went to sleep, and awoke 


young man who lived upon imagination. 


narrative. 


palace Corsini. The large gates of the palace were 
opened to two who had knocked, and allowed the 
courts, the staircases, and the porticos to be seen. 
The numerous domestics of this opulent house were in 
grand costume of state, each at his post. They 
seemed to be waiting for some ceremony or some 
great guest. 





in which latter city he had his humble attic, well | 


iron truckle bed, a table, a chair, and a pitcher of French, notwithstanding their libertine nature and 


in the city of grand memories; it was enough for a | 


Little pictorial sketches abound in his pleasant | 


I shall never forget my waking up. A summer | bined with their love of glory, has dulled the 
sky, a deep blue, like a ceiling of lapis, showed itself | glitter of gold beneath the splendour of renow?. 
through my window above the narrow street, between | Then their strong tendency to imitation, thoug) 
my lofty chamber and the monumental walls of the | it has had a fatal influence on their literatur 


the assailants of the French Revolution, we may 
| yet gladly and admiringly admit that, far above 
| rabid fanaticism or wild enthusiasm, undimmed 
| and potent shone the light of holy aspiration and 
| of incorruptible integrity. Though much was at 
| work to givé a singular excitation to the grandest 
| impulses, it must in justice be confessed that the 












| their other faults and vices, have always had in aa 
uncommon degree the rich germs out of whicl 
probity expands into shape and statue heroic. 
| Exceedingly parsimonious, they are yet much 
less greedy of gain than the English and kindred 
lraces. Their instinct of honour likewise, cot- 












and especially their poetry, though it has often 
rendered their eloquence bombastic, their at! 
meretricious, and their fashion of ordering the 
state fantastic, has yet been favourable to th 
braver virtues. If the French have declaimet 
about antiquity and its mighty ones simply i 
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the sake of the declamation, they have also striven 
to take Plutarch as food and life into their hearts, 
and to be giants like the giants of old. And at 
the time of the Revolution they did not strive in 
vain. If we did not take too readily our impres- 
sions of this stupendous movement from writers 
like Alison on the one hand, and Thiers on the | 
other, we should find that as a simple apocalypse | 
of stalwart, sublimest manhood, of whatever is | 
most disinterested, of whatever is most devoted, 
jt is unparalleled in history. Carlyle, who has | 
given us such a magnificent picture of the Revo- 
lution, but whose sympathies are more with those 
who sacrifice others to their own despotic will 
and insatiate egoism, than with those who sacri- 
fice themselves for a sacred cause, has yet seen 
nothing but warring forces where a more loving | 
and a more catholic eye would have beheld the 
unconquered brow of the martyr and the beauty 
of the saint. 

When seeking in the French Revolution 
materials for a hagiology, we quickly encounter 
the unblemished name of Lazare Carnot, to whose | 
genius the French owe much—to whose example 
in evil days the world owes more. | 

Belonging to a family in which talent, and 
fame, and valour, and honesty had become a 
heritage, and which had long been known in the 
province, Lazare-Nicolas-Marguerite Carnot was 
born at Nolay, a small town in Burgundy, on the 
23rd May 1753. His father, a distinguished ad- | 
voeate, had eighteen children, to all of whom he | 
gave an excellent education. From infancy Car- 
not exhibited an active, vigorous, discursive in- 
telligence, and that special aptitude for the 
mathematical sciences and the military arts 
which is so peculiar to the French. His earliest 
studies were carried on in his father’s house. At 
the age of twelve he entered the College of Autun. | 
During his residence at this town, religion ac- | men, in a department of his doings wherein he 
quired such a profound dominion over him, and | had previously had numerous and bitter assail- | 
oceupied so much of his thoughts, that there was | ants, was accepted as at once an outburst of, and 
fora time a disposition in his family to make | an appeal to, French generosity, by the Academy, 
him a “priest; but after some pause and hesi- | of which at the time Buffon was president, and 
tancy, it was otherwise determined regarding | whose decisions on this, as on other occasions, he 
him, and he was sent to aschool at Paris, where | potently influenced. Prince Henry, the brother 
youths who intended to be military engineers | of Frederick the Great, and who was himself a 
were prepared for examination. His comrades | general of eminence, was present when the ¢éoge 
ridiculed his extreme devotion, and this led to a | was read. He appreciated its merits so thoroughly 
change in his theological opinions, though the | that he urged the author to enter the service of 
profound earnestness of his nature was not Prussia, and made him the most brilliant offers. 
affected thereby. His progress in geometry and | But Carnot’s love of his country was too deep 
algebra was so considerable as to attract the | and devoted to be vanquished by the prospect of 
notice of the great D’Alembert, who was ac- | personal advantages. A passage of the é/oge on 
quainted with the director of the school. The | Vauban involved him in a quarrel with the 
kind and fiattering words which 1)’Alembert ad- | Marquis de Montalembert, a man of eccentric 
dressed to the young man were never forgotten | disposition and irritable temper, but brave as a 
by Carnot, and never repeated by him without | soldier, ingenious both as theoretical and prac- 
emotion. The mathematical examiner before | tical engineer, a true patriot, a suggestive and 
whom Carnot had to appear was the celebrated | fruitful writer on fortification and military affairs 
geometer Charles Bossut, who, thouch noted for | generally, and not quite unknown in the lighter 
the severity and strictness with which he per- | kinds of literature. Montalembert had called 
formed his functions, yet found the youth so his system of fortification the perpendicular 
accomplished in every point that the latter | system, and had endeavoured, in the very title of 
was able to obtain at once his appointment as | his voluminous work on the subject, to show the 
a subaltern in the engineers. We conjecture that | superiority of defensive to offensive art. Forget- 
Bossut and Carnot subsequently held the rela- | ful of his own doctrine, he rushed forth from the 
tion of friends towards each other, as there is, of | secnrity of his towers and walls, and made a 
date 1801, “ A Letter from the Citizen Carnot to | fierce assault on Carnot, who displayed so much 
the Citizen Bossut on Trigonometry.” Having | moderation,so much courtesy and chivalry, in the 
gone through a successful and brilliant exami- | encounter, that his adversary immediately sang a | 
nition, Carnot went to receive lessons from palinodia, though not of that superlatively base 
Monge at the school of Mézitres. As Monge | sort of which Cicero speaks. In repelling the 
was as remarkable for the uprightness of his | onset of the impetuous Marquis, Carnot had 
character as for the superiority of his talents | carried his noble frankness so far as to proclaim 
and the value of his labours and discoveries, it | the excellence of certain innovations proposed by 
is probable that Carnot reverently followed him | Montalembert, but which the chiefs of the 
as teacher to his soul no less than to his intel- | engineering corps had rejected. This hardihood 
lect. Bossut died in 1814; Monge in 1818. They | of appreciation and sincerity caused serious dis- 
thus lived long enough to see what Carnot | satisfaction, and Carnot was sent to the Bastille, 
was capable of in the most various employments | to ponder at his leisure on the folly of thinking 
and the most various fortune. On leaving the | and speaking differently from the champions of 
school of Mézitres in 1773, Carnot achieved a | routine in an age of routine. 
step in professional rank, and was sent to Calais,| Having expiated his fault by a patient en- 
Here his life was serious and retired, as his dipo- | durance of that which from a disgrace and a 
sition prompted; and he consecrated to study all | terror had grown an honour, Carnot published an 
the time which was not devoted to the duties of | Essay on Machines, which, besides its general 
his situation. It is said that the genius for | value, contained a new theorem on the subject of 
mathematics and the genius for poetry are in- | force, of such extreme beauty and importance, 
compatible. This assertion is contradicted by | that Arago, a worthy biographer of the worthy, 
the fact that some forms of applied mathematics | says that it places Carnot by the side of Galileo, 
are themselves the highest poetry. It was in | Newton, Euler, Pascal, Laplace, and others—that 
poetry, at all events, that Carnot sought relaxa- | it is known to all engineers—that it guides them 

tion at this period; and his verses have received | in their practice, and guards them from the 
from his biographers that faint praise which is so | errors which their predecessors had committed. 

Painful to poetical aspirants—that they are not} Other scenes, however, than those of science 
quite without merit. Nearly half a century | awaited Carnot. The soul of France had been | 


“Don Quixote,” which is spoken of with some- 
what warmer approbation. As simple unbend- 
ings from the rigidity of strenuous toil and per- 
sistent patriotism, perhaps such productions are 
no more amenable to criticism than would be 
the mathematical amusements of a poet. Nor is 
vanity herein to be very seriously rebuked, 
except—as in the case of a presumptuous Goethe 
—an over-rated man should venture to set forth 
a new doctrine of colours, and to upset the New- 
tonian theory of optics, without any mathematical 
knowledge. 

In 1788 the discovery made by the brothers 
Mongolfier attracted the attention, not merely of 
the curious, but of the scientific, to balloon- 
travelling. Carnot saw that the discovery would 
remain comparatively useless as long as means 
; could not be found for directing the balloons. 

He immediately began to seek with much zeal 
and perseverance the solution of the problem. 
| Deeming himself successful therein, he sent a 
paper to the Academy of Sciences, in which he 
proposed to overcome the difficulty by an inge- 
nious arrangement of light oars. This paper has 
unfortunately been lost. Practically, aerial navi- 
gation has made no progress during two-thirds of 
!a century; and the doubt seems more justified 
than even at the beginning whether it will ever 
be possible to regulate the movements of a bal- 
loon as those of a ship are regulated. 

Carnot, who had risen to the rank of Captain, 
was likewise in 1783 the fortunate competitor for 
a prize offered by the Academy of Dijon for an 
éloge on Vauban. The praise which he lavishly 
accorded to the famous engineer no one was dis- | 
posed to refuse; but he also ventured to vindicate | 
Vauban as a publicist; and this, which was 
| paradoxical, was moreover considered rash. This 

warm commendation of one of France’s foremost 


| crisis: the revolution burst forth. It is silly in 
| so many writers speculating on the way in which 
| the Revolution might have been prevented. Ifit 
is right to believe in the freedom of the future 
and of ourselves as moral beings, it is right no 
less to believe in the fatality of the past and the 
decree of Providence: thus only can history be 
divine—thus only can the Divinest be vindicated 
and adored. Carnot took no active part in the 
revolution at first. There was nothing in him of 
the ambiticus agitator. He was on the verge of 
forty ; he wasas yet simply a captain of engineers; 
and he did not seem to have any views beyond 
his profession and a modest success therein. For 
such success his aspirings were no doubt stimu- 
lated by his marriage in 1791 to the daughter of 
a military administrator at Saint-Omer, where he 
was then in garrison. Principal amozg the prox- 
imate causes of the French Revolution was finan- 
cial embarrassment, though it can never be one of 
the deeper causes out of which great revolutions 
spring. Carnct had his own scheme for the 
improvement of the finances, which he commu- 
| nicated in numerous papers to the National 
Assembly. He proposed to pay the debts of the 
State with the possessions of the clergy. After 
the value of those possessions had been deter- 
mined by competent persons, they were to be 
conveyed to the creditors in kind. It is said that 
this would have prevented the excessive depre- 
ciation into which the national property fell, and 
that it would have dispensed the Assembly from 
having recourse to assignats, or, at least, to the 
inordinate emission thereof. Carnot was an 
honest man, a most patriotic man ; and it is cer- 
tain that no yearning for publicity, nothing but a 
regard for his country’s good, impelled him to urge 
his ideas on the Assembly. If, however, national 
debts have increased so overwhelmingly as to 
defy all ordinary resources to meet them, it 
would ke better either at once to proclaim a 
national bankruptcy, or force every class to 
contribute according to its ability to their 
liquidation. 

These propozals on financial reform, and others 
which he had addressed to the Assembly on the 
advisableness of abandoning certain fortifications, 
and on the grievances of which the corps of 
engineers had to complain, seem to have added 
political to Carnot’s previous scientific celebrity. 
When the elections took place, towards the end 
of 1791, he was appointed representative for the 
Strait of Calais department in the Legislative 
Assembly. Here he successively formed a part 
of the diplomatic committee, of the committee of 
public instruction, and of the military committee. 
In the last, of course, his genius and acquire- 
ments specially fitted him to render services 
alike brilliant and useful. The authority he 
thus acquired encountered a rude and, as it 
seemed for the moment, an irresistible shock. 
Carnot was a thorough republican; he was unhesi- 
tatingly and unconditionally devoted to the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution; and through good 
report and bad report he clung to his faith. We 
must not, therefore, judge him by our own predi- 
lections and preconceptions. If we could dis- 
cover that in any instance his conduct did not 
accord with his faith. we should have a right to 
condemn him—not otherwise. That his deeds 
were bound to each other and to his creed by an 
inexorable logic onght to recommend him to our 





esteem. We speak not thus as if offering an 
apology for what some may deem amiss in 
Carnot’s career, but simply for the pur- 


pose of showing that loyalty to a conviction in 
revolutionary times dispenses from the timidities 
and compromises of ordinary political action, 
though never from what is most chivalrous in 
honour or strictest in honesty or tenderest in 
mercy. Let this serve as preface, not merely 
to the incident we are about to record, but to 
whatsoever in his bold and sincere though it 
may be too dogmatic path is distasteful to our 
political prejudices. On the 2nd January 1792 
there was a debate in the Assembly on the re- 
pairs required in the citadel of Perpignan. 
Carnot, mounting the tribune, proposed to destroy 
not the citadel of Perpignan alone, but every citadel 
in France. ‘This scheme was in itself extravagant 
enough ; but it sounded still more strangely from 
the lips of one known for his military knowledge, 
his skill as an engineer, his shrewd sense, and for 
a love of country which had all the warmth and 
purity of religion. The Assembly expressed its 
indignation so vigorously and_pertinaciously, 
that Carnot was not allowed to explain himself. 


after, when seeking to refresh the weariness of | panting with the fever of great ideas ever since This, however, he did through the newspapers, 
exile, he published a mock-heroic poem, called | the death of Louis XIV. The fever came to a proving conclusively that citadels had been built 
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to command and enslave towns, not to defend | fragments of a pane which had been broken in it up with by way of sauce piquante cannot render 


them. It was thus perceived that Carnot, so far | the flour stores. | palatable. In this category of literary servants-of- 
or | all-work I am afraid I must include a M. Hippolyte 


from setting forth a silly or outrageous paradox, | As Carnot had neither been actor nor spectat ae 
had been urging on unwilling ears an important | in the affair of the 10th August, so he was saved Castille, who produces every month a couple of small 
volumes modestly entitled Portraits Politiques au 


truth. | from beholding the atrocities which made the | 5. “ = ‘ 
When in the month of June General Dillc arst day Sentember eternally inf . _ | dia-neurieme siecle. In one of these volumes “ Lord 
and Colonel De Berthois were cniinente bf sbett ree br hprlbine sorccrn SD yosive wed iG oan | Pulaseraten’-te:qmsong.the-taawrberie te ete 2 
. , : 3 heabits A a ° - , selected to make two facts very plain to the public— 
soldiers, it was Carnot who presented an account | of the army of the Rhine. Thence he went to! that he has used the “ Biographie Universelle” for 
to the Assembly of this bloody event, and he de- | the camp at Chalons. That same September | purposes of cramming, and that he is about as fami- 
manded a decree which should brand the assassins | which had revelled in murders worthy of St. | liar with English politics as with those of Timbuctoo. 
and honour the memory of the victims. 3artholomew’s Day, looked with eyes wherefrom | Lord Palmerston will be surprised to hear that his “‘ poli- 
Discerning at a glance that the Revolution fury had not yet departed on the first sittings of | tical career has been marked by many vicissitudes "— 


. + ° . x > sJeleaal »@”? ; H ’ @ rs 
could not triumph as long as the army contained | the National Convention. Elected a member of | those “vicissitudes” being, according to M. C., his not 
, having been uniformly returned by the same place to 


any royalist element, Carnot demanded. in the | the Convention, he pursued there the same un- : atc : ‘ . 

name of the iirry aout tne aes a swerving path ‘which had gained him so much | Parliament. The aristocracy of England, M. Castille 
1l officers devoted to the ancien! "ly ‘noe | hon and esteem in the Assembly : seeking tells us, is in the habit of training unfledged poli- 
all officers devoted to the ancient order of things, | honour and esteem in the sassemly : seeking NO | ticians, just as bird-catchers educate piping ball- 
non-commissioned officers taking their place. personal objects, lending himself to no faction, | finches. “Lord Palmerston had hardly left the “‘joyeuse 
This measure, which was adopted, may seem enrolling himself under no party banner; too | Université de Cambridge” when Perceval and Port- 
harsh; but it was indispensable to the safety of | grand for trickery, too simple for cabal. The | land took him in hand; and young Palmerston was 
the State, unless the State was to be crucified for | very day that the trial of the King was decreed, | such a promising subject, that, at twenty-three, he 
ever between anarchy and reaction. Often it is| he was despatched to the department of the | was entrusted with an “important office,” and be- 
not those who are the most prominent in revolu- | Lower Pyrenees, to organise an army for the | camea “ Junior Lord of the Admiralty.” M. Castille 


tions that influence them the longest : srotection of the frontier towards Spain. He | also compares this youthful assumption of oftice by 
‘ ongest and the} I ae 4 the noble Viscount with that of Pitt! M. Castille 


deepest. Over and over again » name of | returned to Paris early in January, in time : F 

Nether occurs: but hae ee pune kel take his place as judge in the rao? UF of crt Rag | also informs us that the present Premier used to be a 
ole Be F ; , , Cape ET MEE ey reer great dandy, and lets the reader into the secret that 

exceedingly common-place statesman, who was nals ; for, tragic as is the death of a king, there | he (M. C.) considers dandyism as a virtue rather than 

always mistaking symptoms for causes, neither | is something incomparably more tragic in the | as a fault; and asserts that Lord P.’s modishness was 

impelled nor controlled the angry billows that | idea that he should plead as a criminal before his | only blamed and ridiculed by that class of politicians 

were rolling over France. Though his gifted and | fellow-men. When the fate of the King came to | who, like Rousseau, wonder that people use a nail or 

eloquent daughter, Madame De Stiiel, tried to | be decided after stormy debates, in which it was | tooth brash. 

make him look great through the haze of her | less sought to shield or to strike a monarch’s; _ Were it but for his elegance alone (says this 

superficialities and sophistries, he shrinks into | head than to try the strength of the fierce imaginative writer), Lord Palmerston must have 


; . . * ae ae “as ye 8 
smaller and smaller dimensions in the hands of | implacable wrestlers of the Mountain and the been singularly offensive to M. Guizot. Similar to 
| those divinities who never move but surrounded by a 


each fresh author who treats of the events in| Gironde, Carnot, though caring neither for cloud, Professor Guizot is always enveloped by an 
a , an in aie ‘, ae 1 (3 te + . i ae ’ : t s ) 
pe bye sanggeare: rad pyres oe “a } aera ed poral ers Pe ” Rca bc | atmosphere of his own, redolent of the cold and musty 
pn, 2 he oe nF own, the | Majority In the condemnation of the King. Jt | odours of a schoolroom. It is known that, in imita- 
more he is studied. He saw, as no other man at | was in these words that ¢ arnot gave his vote :— | tion of M. de Broglie, when Ambassador in London, 
the time did, that which alone could render the | “In my opinion, Justice demands that Louis | he followed, with some exaggeration, the slovenliness 
Revolution triumphant and invincible. In effect, | should die, and political wisdom and _ political | for which the Whigs are remarkable. 
the Revolution succeeded from the moment that | necessity no less demand it. Never, I confess, |" Elsewhere we are told that Lord Palmerston has 
the success of the Revolution was converted into | did a duty weigh more heavily on my heart than always been on the best of terms with the press, and 
the personal affair of each soldier; the new or- | that which is now imposed upon me.” This was | ¢vé" refused to communicate a diplomatic document to 
ganisation of the army was important, but the | the solemn voice of stern conviction; but passion, | the Standard, or even to the Morning Post, provided 


i isati i + | it w ques im i s laid down b 
new men to work the new organisation were | and above all terror still more than hate, was it, | i¢ Was requested of him in the forms ¥ 
iy ne ; ; t, etiquette! As for the estimate of the noble Lord’s 


aces, Bue Carnot toiled hard in his peculiar and not sacred conscience or supreme reason, | oratorical powers, it may be judged of from the fact 
vocation. He resisted every attempt to bring | that clamoured in the breast of the Convention- | ¢hat M. Castille considers it as characterised by great 
the troops back under the yoke of passive | alists generally for the Bourbon’s blood. Having | breadth of views! One word in conclusion. As the 
obedience ; he zealously watched and promptly taken his part and responsibility in what he | price of M. Castelii’s Portraits Politiques is only fifty 
defeated the insidious encroachments of the | deemed a deed of righteousness and retribution, | centimes, I must put your readers on their guard 
executive power on the independence of the | Carnot found duties more congenial when ful- | against it: it is neither more nor less than a trumpery 
Assembly; and, as the best way to repel is to | filling the trust, which the Convention had now | catch-penny publication, and once bought —to de- 
attack, he procured a decree by which the King’s | committed to him, of watching the operations in scribe the only thing it is fit for I must needs quote 
guard was dismissed, two new divisions of | the left wing of the army of the North. He Moliére— 
gendarmerie created, and an immense addition | then received an order to join the Minister of | Franchement, cela est bon A mettre au cabinet! 
made to the number of armed citizens. This | War, Beurnonville, and the four commissioners, | A new poem by Victor Hugo is in the press, and 
year, 1792, was the decisive year of the Revo- | Camus, Bancal, Quinette, and Lamarque, whom | will probably come out early in November. It is to 
lution. It was the year when Louis XVI., the | the Convention had appointed to investigate how | bear the title of Les Miserables. | é f 
most unfortunate of monarchs, and in nothing so | affairs stood in the camp of Dumouriez. Beur- | . Mae, Gand pel eer ~ oe pebiehing sects nhaatielen 
unfortunate as in having counsellors who were | nonville, when acting as general the year before ae the Presee, ander tive tithe a aapou de la Table. 
foolish just in the degree that he himself was | after having been defeated in a battle with the ror ager yoota pos pallens censeiganoanging 
. S, : : : eater table, read poetry and prose, and comment upon it. 
feeble, took false steps instead of bold ones—a | Austrians, had the amazing impudence to report | | wish I could say it possessed the slightest gleam of 
poor brother whom we can scarcely blame, whom | to the Government that the enemy had lost ten | interest ; but such “blue” conversations strongly 
we infinitely pity, because born to colossal | thousand men, while the French would have been | remind one of long evenings in the country, in the 
labours for which he had neither faculties nor | totally unharmed if the little finger of a drummer | depth of winter, without books, and people who, like 
taste, and because crushed as an atonement for | had not been by some unfortunate blow knocked | Mme. Sand’s present dramatis persone, possess l'art de 
guilt to the enormous pile of which he had added | off. It was well for Carnot’s reputation that he did | *ennuyer in language the elegance and refinement of 
only a few insignificant particles. If the year | not accompany in an ungracious office a liar of which it is impossible not to admire; but it is but as 
1792 was decisive, and if it owed much to Carnot | this scarlet hue; it was no less well for his safety. a glittering costume, beneath which nothing but @ 
for being so, we must not blame him that it was | Dumouriez sent Beurnonville and the commis- lay + me pe apart gen bpd in the fable, 
bloody as well as decisive; and the results of his | sioners to the head-quarters of the Austrians, | °Y°™, Me: Sands adminers must exe ain, 
energy came sooner than he himself could have | Carnot did not arrive till after the treachery and 
anticipated. On the Ist of August, by the most | the flight of Dumouriez—a man who perhaps 
strenuous persistency, he had forced from the | rejoiced in playing the renegade so often more 
Assembly a vote, whereby the National Guard, | from the instability than the baseness of his 


"OD ola xeQaarn, arr oun tyxtparoy ix! 
Paris has been almost startled by the appearance of 
| a new drama at one of the Boulevard theatres, L’Am- 
bigu, on a subject which somehow or other is now 
| forcing itself on all classes, namely, the increasing 


now considerably augmented, was to be provided | character. FER. | ncthien ot onalaien hat th ital fe 5 
with pikes instead of muskets, of which there was (To be concluded in our next.) poe et a . “4% — i - i on ae 
no supply. The true and terrible significance ——— | yo om & — y an Aas a" — ny “ag SD spegaen 

: ; 8 | streets, and sumptuous public buildings, rising up on 
of that vote was revealed on the 10th, when the | (FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) all sides at the expense of the very classes whose 


Paris sections rose, and when the Swiss guards | Paris, Sept. 28. destitution is augmenting day by day, while the in- 
fought and fell with a valour that profited not | Literary Gadflies—Political Portraits: Lord Palmer- | creasing dearness of provisions, lodgings, and every 
their royal master. But what had been done at | ston—New Poem by Victor Hugo— Mm . Sand’s necessary of life begins to tell fearfully on the condi- 
Jacobin instigation and through Jacobin instru- Literary Conversations—The Distress and Dearness | tion of the working poor, and also on the situation of 
ments Carnot neither shared in nor approved, of Living in Paris—Extraordinary Sensation pro- | the middle classes, whose modest incomes have for- 


nor even witnessed: for the Assembly had sent| “ed by the new Drama, * Les Pauvres de Paris”— | merly enabled them, by economy, to live in respect- 
him to the camp at Soissons, to examine into | Account of the piece—The Opera, Mme. Borghi- | ability and quiet independence, but who are, now 
? ‘ | Mamo, ge. by the mere expense of living and the increase 


» stw < shic 

ciraainéed. Than ead’ tak he C ‘ S!Y | rushness with which they plunge into subjects of | perism. The journals here, of course, speak ten- 
ated. it was saic that the ourt had at- | which they are profoundly ignorant, remind one of | derly of these subjects, but the voice of suffer- 
temped to poison the volunteers of Champagne | Sidney Smith’s definitions of the many duties which | ing makes itself heard in spite of the enforced 
with pounded glass mixed in their bread. Th’s | he described Lord John Russell as ready to undertake | delicacy of the press; and the official Moniteur, 
would have been a tempting opportunity for the | at a moment’s notice. Without any qualifications | by a skilful arrangement of figures and a careful 
unscrupulous partisan or the ambitious intriguer | for the task they undertake, save a fool-hardy confi- omission of details, is instructed to explain, and even 
to deal a blow at Royalty and to gain the favour | dence in their own universatility, and a degree of | prove to the sufferers, that their distresses are only 
of the Jacobins. Listening to a higher voice | Teliance on the ignorance of the public which is, un- | temporary. Dat. Chersnd: Set comaiany quel: 2 “hes 
than the laudation or the execration of the mob, | »#ppily, not without foundation, they rush into print, | been discovered too late that prescribing a certain 
he diligently sought for and intrepidly proclaimed | and dish up old facts and old friends in a kind of | price for bread, dividing butchers’ meat into catego- 
the truth. He proved that no glass had really hotch-potch which to the very ignorant may be | ries, and other pettifogging subterfuges, by which it 
bean found exnent | single loaf: tt hi any | amusing, but which to all who are so unfortunate as | was most ignorantly supposed the price of living 
pt in a single loaf; that this glass | to know something of the subject these literary gad- | could be reduced, have only added to the evil they 

was not pounded, and was nothing more than the | flies buzz around, all the flippancy which they dress | were intended to diminish, This is a somewhat 
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lengthy prologue to the drama I have above alluded 
to; but it was necessary to allude to the circumstances 
which have given the piece—which, though clever 
and effective, is not a chef-d'euvre—a popularity alto- 
gether extraordinary. Its title is not without its 
share in attracting the crowd—Les Pauvres des Paris ; 
but those who look for anything of a political nature 
or the slightest allusion to the passing incidents of the 
day in the piece, will be entirely disappointed. In- 
deed, toexpect such a thing in the present day in France 
would argue an entire ignorance of *‘things as they 
are.” The tale is simply a moving story of domestic 
distress, the scene of which is laid in Paris at the 
present day; but some of the characters introduce 
descriptions of the poverty which is pervading society, 
and here lies the true strength of the drama. It 
opens with a prologue or preliminary act, which is 
supposed to take place fifteen years before the actual 
piece. We are here introduced to M. Villebrun, a 
banker at Bordeaux, who is on the point of effecting 
a fraudulent bankruptcy and flying from his cre- 
ditors. This scheme is detected by one of his clerks, 
who visits him on the morning of his intended flight, 
shows him that he understands his character com- 
pletely, and exacts 10,000 franes as the price of his 
diseretion. While they are in discussion, they are 
interupted by the captain of a merchantman (Ber- 






nier), who, having just reached the port, after a | 


voyage from the Antilles, is ordered suddenly to sail 
again the same night; his wife and two children 
are in Paris. He has not time to see them. 
and his visit to the banker is to lodge in his hands 
the little fortune he has just realised for his family, 
amounting to 10,0002, to be transmitted to them. 
Villebrun draws out his receipt for the money, and 
the Captain retires. This windfall leads the clerk to 
increase his demands, and his master hands him over 
30,000 francs. While they are speaking the Captain 
returns in a state of great agitation. He has just 
heard doubts of the solvability of the house, and in- 
sists upon the return of the money. Villebrun tells 
him to return on the morrow ; but a maladroit servant 
enters, and tells him that the postchaise which is to 
carry him off has arrived and is in waiting. The 
truth of his villany thus revealed to the Captain, he 
violently reproaches him, and forces him to return his 
money. But before he can hand it over, the agita- 
tion and passion it has occasioned him so affect 
Bernier, that he is struck by apoplexy, and expires 
almost instantly, leaving his fortune in the hands of 
the scoundrel Villebrun. The clerk, who is present 
at the scene, quietly picks up the receipt given by the 
banker, which the deceased has let fall, and drily 
remarking on the excellence of a general rule, ‘‘ never 
to let papers lie about,” puts it into his pocket. The 
curtain falls on the prologue. 

With the next scene commences the tableau of 
Les Pauvres de Paris, which principally turns on 
the distresses of the wife and children of the unfor- 
tunate Bernier; while the banker who has robbed 
them of their property is living in luxury, and en- 
joying the esteem and consideration of society. By 
some chance he has become the proprietor r 
house in which Mme. Bernier and her two children 
reside. The son has obtained the place of super- 
numerary clerk in a Government office—but in France 
this is attended with no pay! He has been employed 
for two years, and is still patiently waiting for a 
vacancy which will afford him, with his mother and 
sister, the means of existence. Their means are 
gradually exhausted, until ghastly want, with all 
its attendant horrors, surround them. The 
coming too shabby for the other gentlemen in his 
unpaid Government office, is dismissed. Villebrun, 
not being paid his rent, causes their furniture to be 
seized and sold, and the wretched family are turned 
into the streets. In the mean time the banker, on 
going to church one Sunday—for he is regular 
in his attendance at divine worship—finds a ragged 
beggar at the church door, who solicits his charity. 
He refuses, of course, desiring the vagabond to go 
about his business. “ Au large, vagabond!” The 
mendicant, starting at the voice, gazes on him for a 
moment, plants his bat firmly on his head, and 
exclaims in an authoritative tone, ‘‘ Votre charité, 
Monsieur Villebrun.” He regards him with an air of 
stupefaction, and drops a five-frane piece into 
his hand. This is the clerk of the prologue, who is 
a beggar in the streets of Paris. This man, who, 
though a great scamp, is not without some of the 
milk of human kindness in his composition, always 
Temembers with gratitude that for years every Sab- 
bath, a charming child, now grown into a lovely 
young woman, on entering the church door with her 
mother and brother, dropped him a piece of money. 
He now learns in their distress that they are the 
wife and children of poor Bernier, so cruelly 
tobbed by Villebrun. He has religiously preserved 
the receipt given by the banker for the ten thousand 
pounds, and, armed with this powerful weapon, he 
ultimately forces him to restore their fortune to the 
distressed widow and orphans. Such is a general 
outline of the plot, leaving out, of course, the many 
details which, though the most effective parts of the 


} 
son, be- 


drama on the stage, do not affect the narrative. One 
of the most striking characters is episodical. It is a 


young nobleman ruined by the extravagance of his | 
ancestors, who is left the possessor of a great name 
and immense estates, of which he cannot touch a | 


farthing of the revennes in consequence of the incum- 
brances. This gentleman, the Count de Roquefeuil, 


naturally takes a somewhat satirical view of life, and | 


moralises in the streets of Paris as did our ancient 
friend Jacques in the forest of Ardennes. 
speaking to him of the hardships of the poor—he thus 
breaks out :— 

The poor! What do 
know where to look for them ? 
more seldom in rags than 1 
man is the hard-worki -} 
to maintain an appearance ¢ 
the bread of his children in 
hand paletot, or to be , 
the new year to h ; 
with his chevalet, his brushes, 

-Pielé; the gentleman whose 
crusades, buttoned to the thr 
barrister without causes; t! 

hout patrimony t 
une comes; the a 
the author without a ct 
his pieces. These—these are the 
dress well, they must be lodged 
have the air of prosperity though they 
what misery unknown, what unsu 
meet every day in the streets : 
rister, all well dressed, gaiety ace, gn 
eares beneath, smiling visages and breaking 
There—there arethe poor! the real poor of splendid Pa 


you call the poor? Do y 
rem? In Paris you find t? 
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‘his and some other passages of equal vigour, of a 
like kind, appear to affect the public in a manner 
that leaves little doubt that the dramatist has touched 
a real and too general evil. The theatre is crowded 
beyond example at every representation. Theatrical 
prophets prognosticate a six months’ continued repe- 
tition of Les Pauvres de Paris. ‘The above is the 
theatrical event of the day; the other news may be 





briefly summed up. At the Grand Opera we 
have had the début of Mme. Borghi-Mamo 
in the Prophéte—a part singularly unsuited to 


this excellent singer; but the applause was general, 





and it must be pronounced a_ success. t the 
Francais a singularly unhistoric historical y has 
been produced, entitled Fats ce que dois, the subject 





being the treason of Charles de Bourbon in the time of 

Francis I. The Opera Comique is doing well without 

novelty, and the Lyrique has been successful with an 
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ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Rome, August Ist. 
The Season—Theatres and Madame Ristori—The New 
Railway—St. Paul’ irt— The Tabu- 
larium and Christian Museum—Excavations—Lite- 
rary Academies and Archeologie Literature—Mar- 
chesi’s Annals of St. Mark's. 


(Continued from page 452.) 
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For some years has been visible in the studio of De 
Fabris the cast for a monument of Tasso, to be raised 
by subscription, at St. Onofrio (his last resting-place 
before and after death); but the undertaking had 
languished, notwithstanding a h me donation 
from Pius IX., and the annual appeal, made in an 
address exposed in the poet’s cell of that monastery, 


when open to the public on the anniversary of his 
death. It is now announced that the Po 
pressly desired the speedy completion a1 
this monument, on the composition of whi 
by the cast, I am sorry to be unable to | 
single sous” of approbation. Nothing coul 
theatrical and falsely conceived than the figure of the 
poet, who is represented in full 
eighteenth century, all slashed, and frilled, 
ruffled, as if waiting for the moment of i 
but suggesting no idea so strongly 
second-rate actor trying very | 
The other day was exhibited a "| ,b 

Cochetti (whose name is among the highest in Rome 
at present), for a handsome church lately completed 
at Sinigaglia, on the Adriatic, led and endowed 
out of the private purse of Pius 1 Itr 
vision of the Virgin and Child, above the 





has ex- 
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presents a 
sea, to St. 








Andrew and St. Nicholas of Bari, the one distin- 
guished by his cross, the other by ree golden 
balls (the symbol usually given to St. holas, allu- 
sive to the story of his rescuing, by a secret donation, 


the three daughters of a poor soldier from misery and 
perils of degradation). ‘The motif for the divine group 
above reminds too decidedly of Raphael’s ** Madonna 
di Foligno,” at the Vatican. In the details there is 
much to praise; good studies of drapery, careful 
finish, and distinction of textures in the materials of 
dress, particularly the gorgeous vestments of the 
Greek episcopacy given to St. Nicholas; but, alto- 
gether, this picture struck me as but a specimen of 
the total falling off, in the modern Roman school, 
from higher ideality, the subordination of the moral 
and spiritual meaning to the academic elaborating 
of details. In the same room was exhibited another 
work of Cochetti, coloured in distemper, which seemed 
to me a display of higher imaginative powers—David 
causing the plan of the temple to be exhibited 
to the youthful Solomon—but not free from similar 
defects. 








For about five years has been in formation in the | 1 


A friend is | 


| Tabularium of the Capitol a museum, the nucleus of 
which had existed long previously, though not open 
to the public in consequence of the appropriation of 
these two great corridors in the ancient edifice as a 
part of the debtors’ prison. Visiting this the other 
day, I observed additions of value lately made toa 
rollection quite unique—all the most remarkable 
ragments of architecture detached from the original 
yuildings brought to light by the excavating of an- 
tiquities in Rome. The plan has been adopted of re- 
storing in stucco those portions of which the dis- 
persed fragments are most numerous and beautiful, so 
as to present imposing masses of entablature, friezes, 
cornices. Thus are now displayed two of the 
finest specimens of the Corinthian preserved from 
antiquity—one from the front of the Temple of Ves- 
pasian (previously, and still popularly, called that of 
Jupiter Tonans), with the ga/ and sacrificial im- 
plements of the flamensin relief on the frieze; the 
other all that remains from the entablature of that 
Temple of Concord in which the Senate met and Cicero 
declaimed, on occasion of the Catiline Conspiracy 
—nothing of which edifice remains on its site, imme- 
diately under the Tabularium, towards the Forum, but 
the stylobate, on an elevated platform, with the 
pavement and threshold of precious coloured marbles, 
strewn with fragments of shafts and capitals. The 
secret staircase, first discovered on the removal of 
the debtors from these ancient buildings, now form- 
ing a substructure to the modern Capitol, and supposed 
to be the ingress by which the soldiery entered in the 
insurrection against Vitellius, cannot, unfortunately, 
be longer explored, owing to the falling in of the 
upper portion. But it may still be inspected by the 
light of a torch, which the custode lets down into a 
dark abyss, that strikes the imagination with a 
peculiar sense of awe and mystery ; while the massive 
construction of the stairs, with that of the horizontal 
vaulting above, is to be noticed as one of the most 
important works preserved from the Republican 
period of Rome. The Christian Museum at the 
Lateran continues, now and then,.to receive augmen- 
tation. Among other objects, one of the last trans- 
ferred thither was a very lofty marble candelabrum, 
for the Pascal Candle lit and consecrated on Holy 
Saturday, surrounded by bas-reliefs of mystic charac- 
ter and barbaric style, symbols, animals, and human 
figures, which the custode of the museum refers to 
the age of Constantine. The discoveries at Ostia 
have been the subject of another report in the 
Giornale di Roma by Visconti (since I last referred to 
them) with accounts of several fragments of sculpture 
and epigraphs, besides remains apparently belonging 
to a temple of some magnificence, now mostly 
deposited at the parochial-house, once an epis- 
copal palace, in that deserted village. During the 
summer heats it is necessary to suspend all 
labours in this  pestilential region, but they 
are to be resumed in the winter. The excava- 
tions on the Aventine, by which were laid open a 
considerable portion of the Servian fortifications and 
other remains both classic and medizval, are still 
being prosecuted at the expense and by the labours 
of the Dominicans, within whose garden these anti- 
quities have been brought to light. Nothing else is 
to be reported of archeologic proceedings in Rome at 
the present season, where antiquarian academies are 
reposing from the summer heats. But at Benevento 
a valuable monument, the Arch of Trajan, adorned 
with several reliefs, has been improved by works 
recently completed for clearing away unsightly in- 

brances which had partially concealed its inte- 
g¢ features; and two noblemen of that city 
have liberally conceded some space out of their 
gardens to form a piazza, shaded by trees, allowing 
the best view of this imperial monument to be enjoyed 
on every side. Two writers whose names stand high 
in archeologic literature are now engaged on works 
promising much for the study of local antiquities 
here—Dr. Emil Braun, who has undertaken yet one 
more general description of monumental Rome, to add 
to the vast amount of illustrations we owe to 
German labours on this exhaustless topic; and 
Canina, ever active, spite of his advanced years, who 
is preparing another great work on the antiquities of 
the Roman environs, the last general illustration of 
which was supplied by Nibby in two of his most 


valued works. The literary societies here still con- 
tinue their reunions, usually every week. 
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I attended 
the first meeting of the “Accademia di Religione Cat- 
tolica,” for its summer session, in June, when the 
hall of assemblage, in the University, was decorated 
and illuminated (notwithstanding the broad daylight 
streaming through it the while); orchestral music 
and much unnecessary pomp was introduced, as usual 
to give solemnity to the proceeding. A large au- 

ice, mostly ecclesiastic, with several cardinals, 
sisted, and the opening address was read by one of 
those lately- created dignitaries of the Sacred College, 
Cardinal Gaudé, whose essay treated of ‘ Rationalism 
as opposed to Catholicism,” in a style worthy the 
reputation long enjoyed by its author, when he was 
simply a Dominiean friar, for pulpit eloquence, both 
in the Italian and Latin. He alluded to spirit-rap- 
ping and moving tables as among evidences of the 
propensity in the human mind to mischievous super- 
stition or vain speculation in proportion to its with- 
drawal from faith in mysteries divinely sanctioned. 
‘his Academy has entered on the fifty-sixth year 
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since its foundation. Though mostly, its members 
are not exclusively ecclesiastic; and though the for- | 


mality of distributing tickets is kept up, its meetings 
every Thursday in the Hall of the Sapienza are 
actually public to all of the male sex. The subjects 
of all essays to be read during the season, except the 
inaugurative and final, are announced in a printed 
prospectus handed about to the audience; they mostly 
bear upon church history, the conditions of the 
Papacy, or the relations between Catholicism, philo- 
sophy, and society. 

The Marquis Fuguani, of Milan, who died about 
thirty years ago, and left his library to the Ambrosian 
collection, provided in his will for a pension of 
120 scudi through life, and a triennial prize of 
300 scudi (60/.), for the best essays on religious 
themes, according to the adjudication of a committee, 
to be formed expressly of ecclesiastics, secular and 
regular—the pension to be assigned for the successful 
treatment of any subject tending to promote the 
cause of the Roman Catholic religion; the prize for 
that of a theme bearing upon religious interests, as 
proposed by the committee triennially. In January 
1847 the first competition took place in this city ; but 
the ecclesiastical board found not one essay presented 
worthy either of the pension or premium. Subse- 


quent events caused the suspension of all proceedings | 


aimed at the carrying out of Fuguani’s testament; 
but lately has been formed another committee, in- 
cluding some distinguished prelates and Dr. Smith, 
Vice-President of the Irish College, which has pub- 
lished in the official paper an invitation to compete for 
both the major and minor prize. The subject left 
open to the judges is proposed—“ The religion of 
Christ sole origin of true civilisation, sole basis of 
private and public welfare, sole means of reconciling 
public with private happiness.” Compositions must 





be presented within three years, each with the 

author's name in a schedule sealed, not to be opened 

till after the adjudication. As to nationality no 

limitation is made, and as to language, it is only 

required that, unless the composition be either in | 
Latin or Italian, it must be accompanied by a faithful | 
translation into one of those idioms. The volume of | 
the essay for the pension competition must amount to | 
not less than twenty-five—that for the prize to not | 
less than ten sheets, printed in large octavo; and 
the further condition is imposed on the successful 
competitors of publishing, at their own expense, the 
several compositions. 

Aninteresting work recently published (though not 
in Rome) I may notice, seeing that it has not as yet, 
to my knowledge, been in any way brought before | 
English readers—‘ History of the Convent of St. | 
Mark ” (Annali di S. Marco), by Marchesi, a Domi- 
nican religious, already celebrated for his ‘‘ Lives of 
Artists” belonging to that order, and other works 
relating to sacred art-history. All who have visited 
Florence must remember the cloisters of S. Marco, 
with their beautiful frescoes by the mystic and devout 
Angelico da Fiesole. Angelico and Savonarola are 
the two great names connected with that Do- 
minican convent—actually a modern building, though 
of ancient foundation. And these two are, as might 
be expected, the individualities most conspicuous in | 
Marchesi’s volume. Savonarola is, indeed, so much 
the hero, that the greater part of ite contents might 
be called a monograph of that martyred leader, whose 
character is touched with enthusiastic admiration by 
the author. Such a man (he argues) would have 
been placed by the ancients besides Cato, and may 
be allowed to stand, in the Church, between Athana- 
sius and Gregory VII. It is fully proved here that 
Savonarola was from no point of view heretical; 





even under the pontificate of a Borgia he declared his 


readiness to submit all he had said or written in 
the past, all he should say cr write in the 
future, to correction of ‘Santa Romana Ecclesia ;” 
and when his works were subjected to severe scrutiny 
by the Inquisition, under Paul IV., they were declared 
free from all error. Julius II. never spoke of him 
without eulogy, and used to declare his opinion that 
canonisation might be very properly bestowed on the 
friar whose ashes had beenscattered to the winds under 
Alexander VI. There are grounds for supposing that 
Julius, when cardinal, had informed Savonarola fully 
of the dark machinations by which the election of 
Borgia was effected. After the return of Charles VIII. 
from his Italian expedition, the Sorbonne answered 
in the affirmative to the question whether, conform- 
ably to the decrees passed at Constance and Pisa, a 
general council ought not to be convened for the 
reform of the Church, with or without the acquiescence 
of the Pope. This sentence, perhaps secretly com- 
municated to him, probably induced Savonarola to 
address his letter to the Emperor, the Kings of 
England and Hungary, urging them. to co-operate 
in the work of restoring Church discipline, beginning 
with the deposal of Roderigo Borgia, ‘‘who was 
neither true and legitimate Pontiff, nor even a 
Christian.” The courier bearing this letter to France 

yas waylaid and robbed by the creatures of Ludovic 
Sforza (the implacable enemy of Savonarola’s party), 
who forwarded the document itself to Rome—a fact 
supplying the key to the tragic story ensuing. Mar- 
chesi writes in a style clear and vigorous. Attached 
to his order and its traditions, he is superior to all 
narrow esprit de corps, and fearlessly approaches the 
delicate questions in which Rome is concerned. Some 
papers on medieval art, though less important, add 
to the interest of this volume. 





SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 


Tye study of mineral compounds, which at an early 
petiod attracted the attention of inquirers, has been 
the great source of our knowledge of the laws which 
govern chemical combination. It is only compara- 
tively recently that the vegetable and animal world 
have been drawn into the circle of chemical obser- 
vation ; and these two branches have since mutually 
acted and re-acted on each other. In order to illus- 
trate this position, Dr. Hoffman, in a paper lately 
published, has taken the well-known compound, 
ammonia, as a type. The four elements—nitrogen, 
phosphorus, antimony, and arsenic—although differ- 
ing in physical properties, possess great similarity in 
chemical character. With oxygen, in combination 
with water, these four bodies have decided acid 
properties. Again, they unite with hydrogen; and the 
compounds thus produced have a similar composition, 
being all terhydrides. So far the analogy is com- 
plete, but discrepancies exist in the properties of these 
hydrogen compounds; for, although all are gases at 
the common temperature, all possess a marked odour, 
and are more or less inflammable, ammonia is 
soluble in water, imparting a strong alkaline cha- 
racter to the solution, while the three other com- 
pounds are insoluble in water, and without the 
slightest alkaline reaction. This want of similarity 
observed in the general characters of ammonia and 
the hydrogen compounds of phosphorus, antimony, 
and arsenic, has always been an obstacle in the way 
of considering the four elements in question as mem- 
bers of the same natural family. The progress of 
organic chemistry has removed these difficulties. Now, 
organic chemistry deals with compound molecules or 
radicals, and these exercise the functions of elementary 
substances: one of the most familiarillustrationsis ethyl, 
which chemists assume to exist in alcohol and ether, 


and these are derived from water; for aleohol may be ! 


regarded as water in which one equivalent of hydrogen 
is replaced by ethyl, and ether may be regarded as 
water for the two hydrogen equivalents of which 
ethyl has been substituted. Now, although the 
general character of these three compounds differ, 
some of the fundamental properties agree—for in- 
stance, the neutral character of water is retained in 
the two substitution products. Ethyl may also take 
the place of the hydrogen equivalents of ammonia. 
From this, three new compounds are produced, which 
fully retain the fundamental character of ammonia. 
They are powerful bases, capable of uniting with 
acids, and forming very definite, well-crystallising 
salts. Again, as these ethylated derivatives retain 
the basic character of ammonia, the question naturally 
suggests itself, what would be the effect of introducing 
ethylinto the hydrogen compounds? The process has 
been accomplished, though with difficulty. These new 
compounds exhibit, although in a less prominent de- 
gree, all the fundamental characters of ammonia itself. 
They are powerful bases, capable of uniting with acids, 
and producing a series of remarkable most!y crystal- 


line salts, in which are found all the properties of am- | 
moniacal salts. Thus, by the conversion of these | 
mineral substances into organic compounds by the | 
simple process of ethylation, their alkaline character | 
has been certainly brought to light. The formation 
of alkaline bodies similar to ammonia by the substi- 
tution of ethyl for the hydrogen in the hydrogen 
compounds, leaves no doubt regarding the analogy of 
these substances with ammonia, and thus “the re- 
searches carried out exclusively in the field of organic | 
chemistry have lent most valuable assistance in de- | 
ciding a question of considerable importance regard- | 
ing the classification of mineral substances.” The | 
type ammonia offers also other interesting illustra- 
tions of the influence which the progress of organic | 
chemistry exerts upon the mineral department of the | 
science. 

At the late meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, held at Glasgow, Mr. Whitworth, of Man- | 
chester, the president, in his address on the occasion, 
made many interesting allusions upon the advance of 
mechanical science. He observed that the two great 
elements of constructive mechanics were a true plane 
andthe power of measurement. Mr. Whitworth him- 


| self is the inventor of the means of obtaining in work 


a true plane, essential in machinery, by which work | 
formerly done at a cost of twelve shillings is now | 
done in greater perfection for one penny. He is also 
the inventor of a small machine, by which a difference 
in length of the millionth part of an inch is at once 
detected. The principle is that of employing the 
sense of touch instead of sight. If an object is 
placed between two parallel true planes, adjusted 
so that the hand can just feel them in contact, | 
on moving the planes nearer together only the fifty | 
thousandth of an inch, the object is distinctly tighter, | 
requiring greater force to move it between them. In | 
order to measure with the greatest accuracy, a thin 


| bar, named the gravity-piece, is brought into contact | 


with the two planes, so as to allow it to fall by its | 
own gravity when raised. By bringing the planes into | 
closer contact, even the millionth of an inch, this 

gravity-piece, instead of falling, will be suspended, 

friction overcoming its gravity. In measuring the | 
standard yard, which is a square bar of steel, the | 
gravity-piece being adjusted so as just to fall by | 
its own weight, the heat imparted from the slightest | 
touch of the finger instantly prevents its fall, thus | 
showing the lengthening of the bar by so small an 

amount of heat. In practice, it is easier to work 

with this mode of measurement to the 10,000th of | 
an inch, from standards of end measure, than to the | 
100th of an inch from the lines on a two-foot rule. 

Mr. Whitworth pointed to the enormous national loss | 
from having no fixed gradations of size, For in- | 
stance, the various sizes of steam-engines, of which | 
probably there were thirty when ten would be ample— | 
what a saving might be effected by having strictly | 
defined dimensions of every piece of mechanism required | 
both for engines, carriages, &c.? In buildings, too, | 
if bricks were made of regulated size, also doors and 
windows, every single part would be both better and 
cheaper. All that is wanted is correct measurement 
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and its corollary, proper gradations of size, and every 
article that is required for use would be better made, 
and would cost less. The only standard of measure 
now existing is the standard yard, which, from so 
little attention being paid to accuracy, was of no use 
to the engineer or machinist; but if Government 
would supply corporate bodies with the proper stan- 
dards of length, such as the inch, the foot, and the 
yard, standards of size founded on these might be 
made to suit the particular wants of the trades of 
every locality. 

At the same meeting the first paper read described 
an improved steam-riveting machine, by Mr. Harvey, 
of Glasgow. The principle consisted of a steam- 
piston acting through a lever and eccentric cam, 
by means of which the power was greatly in- 
creased at the end of the streke, when the 
extra pressure was required for finishing the rivet. 
The machine was also adapted fur punching and 
shearing the boiler plates, so as to effect all the 
operations of boiler making with one machine. The 
next paper gave a description of improvements in the 
apparatus for grinding grain, by Mr. A. White. 
The improvement consists in an alteration in the 
construction of the millstones by removing the 
whole of the inner portion of the two stones, leav- 
ing only a ring about a foot wide for the grinding 
surface. A revolving disc for distributing the 
grain was placed in the interior, turning at a greater 
velocity than the stones, and fitted with valves be- 
low to draw in the supply of air. Rollers were also 


| applied for crushing the grain before it entered the 


stones. This machine could do more than double 
the work done by ordinary stones.——A third paper 
was on a compressed air-engine, by Mr. Randolph, 
of Glasgow. It was constructed to compress air to 
301b. to the square inch for working a winding and 
pumping engine fixed underground at the extremity 
of the Govan colliery, where an engine underground 
was inadmissible, the compressed air being con- 
veyed from the surface by a pipe about half a mile 
in length. The pumps were of peculiar construction, 
having water constantly upon the valves to prevent 
leakage and heating. 

A meteorological journal kept in Aberdeenshire gives 
the following account of the spring and summer of this 
year :—Rain fell 15 days in January, 18 in March, 16 
in April, 14 in May, 23 in June, 26 in July, and 16 
in August. In January there were only 2 days of 
full sunshine, 8 in February, 8 in March, 6 in April, 
10 in May, 4 in June, 7 in July, and 11 in August. 
And of days in which there was no sunshine there 
were 10 in January, 11 in February, 12 iu March, 13 
in April, 7 in May, 14 in June, 19 in July, and 13 in 
August. There was mild summer weather only on the 
24th, 25th, and 26th of June, and from the 21st of 
July till the 17th of August, and also on the 24th 
and 25th of the Jattermonth. Thus there have been 
only six weeks of full sunshine out of eight months, 
three months and ten days when the sun never ap- 
peared at all. And during the period there have bzen 


| only something less than five months of wet weather, 


June and July being the two months in which there 
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was mostrain. It is fortunate that this is only a re- researches of Madame Ida Pfeiffer in her intended | The building progresses so rapidly that the committee 


trospect ! ’ : ; 
The colony of Tasmania has had its attention en- 
rossed by the all-absorbing question of the discovery 


of gold fields at Fingal, and numbers are in conse- | 


quence flocking to the diggings from all parts. To 
revent all the ill consequences of the excitement 
that took place at the Victoria diggings, the colonial 
authorities have offered a reward of 20001, and sent 


for 100 diggers from Victoria, as a means of at once | 
There | 


bringing the question to an immediate issue. 
is also a reported discovery of gold in New Zealand, 
coupled, however, with the fact of a lode of copper 


ore having been discovered in the Dun mountains. | 


And with regard to the old Victoria diggings, a com- 


mission composed of scientific men are engaged in | 


framing a report on the auriferous quartz and other 


gold deposits in the country; enough being already | 


known to establish the probability of the quartz reefs 


containing yet millions of tons of gold, obtainable, of | 
course, only by machinery and associated labour. The | 
electric telegraph is extending from Geelong to Bal- | 


larat, and from Melbourne to Bendigo. The principal 
gold fields will thus be in immediate communication 
with the capital. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
M. THaLBerG is on his way to America a second 


time—this time meditating a voyage to the United | 


States, where he intends, it is said, to perform on the 
Orgue Alexandre, or Seraphine. It is intended to 
reopen shortly the Colosseum in Regent’s Park, under 
the management of a company formed under the 
Limited Liability Act, with the title of the Colosseum 
of Art and Science. 

Mdlle. Rachel is at Paris; 





but it is affirmed that 


after a consultation of physicians it has been decided | 
She will | 


that she should pass the winter in Egypt. 
reside at Cairo during the bad season.——The Ghost 
of Hamlet’s father—that is, the respectable actor who 
represents his buried Majesty on the stage of the 
Berlin Theatre—has been fined fifty dollars on a com- 


plaint of the manager, for contumacious disobedience | 


of his superior’s orders. Alas, poor ghost! ifthe account 
we read of the transaction be correct, he was justified 
in doing what he did. The trapdoor through which 
he had been obliged to make his noiseless exit was 
too narrow for the passage of his incorporeal person, 
and one evening his arm and shoulder were sorely 
grazed as he went below. In some anxiety lest this 
dangerous and and inconvenient descent should con- 
vert him into a ghost indeed, the actor petitioned for 
a wider trapdoor, but the manager refused to attend 
to his request. On the next occasion of his revisiting 
the glimpses of the footlights, the prudent ghost de- 
clined to put his foot upon the trapdoor, and coolly 
walked across the stage, when his part was done, 
with a pair of creaking boots which did not enhance 
the awfulness of the vanishing apparition. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


A new volume of poems, by Mr. Gerald Massey, 
will be issued next month. Tlie title will be “ Craig- 
crook Castle,” the name of a locality in the environs 
of Edinburgh, where Mr. Massey has resided for some 
time.——The little kingdom of Saxony publishes 220 
newspapers, whilst the whole of Austria produces but 
271, Bavaria 178, Wurtemburg 99, Hanover 89. 
The morning papers thus describe a recent Shakspe- 
rian discovery :—A second copy of the earliest edition 








of “ Hamlet,” printed in the year 1603, has recently | 


been discovered, wanting the title-page, but other- 
wise perfect and in good condition, and of importance 
beyond its excessive rarity and curiosity as com- 
pleting the text of the only other known exemplar of 
this edition, also imperfect, which has for so many 
years been the chief and unique ornament of the 
matchless Shaksperian collection of the Duke of De- 
vonshire, 
not a copy of the play of ‘ Hamlet” in the form now 
read, but a transcript of the tragedy as originally 


It exhibits, to use the words of Mr. Caldecott, “in 
that which was afterwards wrought into a splendid 
drama, the first conception and comparatively feeble | 
expression of a great mind.” The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s copy is imperfect at the end, but the deficiency 
is fortunately now supplied by the discovery of the | 
present one, which is understood to have been pur- 
chased by Mr. J. O. Halliwell for the sum of 120.—a | 
large price for a single play, but perhaps not excessive 
for the rarest edition of what is beyond question the 
noblest production of all the works of our great dra- 
matist. The play of “ Hamlet,” and everything per- | 
taining to its history, will ever hold a higher place in 
the estimation of an Englishman than can be attained | 
by any other dramatic composition in his own or in 
any language, so that it is difficult to institute a | 
comparison between the interest of the author’s own 
sketch of that play with any known relic connected | 
with the other dramas of Shakspere. 

H. R. H. Prince Albert has added ten pounds to the 
twenty pounds granted by the British Asséciation at | 
Cheltenham in aid of the geological and geographical ! 





| found specimens of Claude, Rubens, 
| Vandyck, Annibale Carracci 


It will be remembered that this edition is | 
| Sigismunda, now in the possession of Mr. Andert 
| a well-known picture ; 
written ; in other words, the author’s original sketch. | 


| of some of the best specimens of the 


| gallery. 





travels in Madagascar. Professor Owen, as Super- 

| intendent of the Natural History Department of the | 
| British Museum, will give a course of twelve lectures 

in the ensuing spring, in the theatre of the 

| Government Schools, Jermyn-street, illustrative 

| of the Fossil Remains contained in the national | 
| collection. Capt. Penny, who has arrived at 

| Aberdeen with the Lady Franklin, as reported in 

the Zimes, says that during the time he was in 

Hogarth’s Sound pursuing the winter whale fishery, | 
| he was told by some of the natives that they | 
| had been in company, during their excursions to the 

north, with a number of Esquimaux, who had seen 

a long way off, in a north-westerly direction from 

Hogarth’s Sound, a circular white tent erected on the 

| ice. They had taken from it at their first visit some 

bright metal, and on their second visit, some moons 

afterwards, they had seen two white men in the tent. | 
It was reported among the natives that these and 

others had perished from hunger. So far as Captain 

Penny can judge, it is thought that they may refer to 

the same party from whom Dr. Rae had the silver 

} spoons, &c., which identified the white men with Sir | 
John Franklin and his party. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace have now 
opened their library gratis to visitors, and have 
assigned a portion of the reading-room as an adver- 
tising medium for such publishers as may choose to 
|} support the library by donations. Sir William 
| Harpur’s charity at Bedford is now freed from legal | 
quarrels; and the princely income, 13,0000. a year, | 
|is to be appropriated according to a new scheme, 
| settled by the Court of Chancery. A meeting of 
| the board of directors of the Booksellers’ Provident | 
| Institution was recently held in the committee-rooms, 
Paternoster-row. The annual report stated that the 
| amount invested at the date of last audit with the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt amounted to 21,6101. 14s. 9d. The relief ad- 
ministered during the past year was 391/. 10s. in per- 
| manent assistance or annuities, and 393/. 8s. in tem- 
| porary assistance, making a total disbursement since 

the commencement of nearly 60002. amongst 84 
|} members and 29 widows of members. At the | 
twelfth annual meeting of the promoters of historical | 
| research in Switzerland at Solothurne, the members 
unanimously agreed to assist in the publication of a 
book of Swiss records and archives as a periodical, 
and embracing all the cantons of Switzerland.—- 
| The Legislative Assembly of Victoria having or- 
| dered a list of all registered voters to be published in | 
the local newspapers, the A/elbourne Argus, says a 
correspondent of the North British Daily Mail, came | 
out on four different days with forty-eight pages of 
double demy, the charge for the advertisement con- 
tained in these amounting to 10,2001. —— The 
goodwill and plant of the Age newspaper, the 
| Melbourne Leader, the Weekly Age, and the Age 
jobbing-office (Melbourne), weresold by Mr. M‘Combe, | 
| Collins-street. The property comprised the whole of 
| the type, about 800lb., the printing machines, 
| steam engines, &c., used in getting out the paper. 

The terms were cash. The biddings were by 100J. at 
be time. The first offer made was 700/., the next | 
| was 9002, then 15002 to 16002, up to 19002, when | 
| there was a pause of some slight duration, enlivened 
| by the pseudo-witticisms of those who frequent auc- 
| tion-rooms as speculators. 2000/. was then bid by 
| Mr. E. Syme, and the property was knocked down to 

him for that amount. 

Mr. George Scharf, jun., has been appointed 
Art-Secretary to tle Committee of the Manches- 
ter Exhibition of Art-treasures. The Duke of 
Newcastle has placed his collection of paintings 
at Clumber and at his town house at the 
posal of the committee. In the former may be 
Rembrandt, 
and Snyders. He 
also possesses some good sculpture, among which 
is to be found a charming work, by Sir Richard West- 
macott, of Euphrosvne. He is also the owner of a 
celebrated picture, by Furini, of Sigismunda, which 
provoked Hogarth, when he saw it, to paint his 














dis- 











and Mr. Anderton has written 
to the committee to the effect that he will contribute 
from his gallery this picture, as well as other , 
high merit and importance. Lord de Grey contrib 
his Titian—“ Titian’s Dauchter”—and three Van- 
dycks ; I Warwick offers to 1 





while the Earl of 
some of the treasures of Warwick C: 
the pictures contributed by her M 
“Edward VI.,” by 






ajesty 
Holbein, to which Lord War- 
wick’s Holbein of ** Henry VIII.” would form an ap- 
propriate pendant. Dr. Waagen, in speaking of this 
picture, savs—‘‘ It is as true in the smallest 
as if the King stood t ” Far] Spencer has 


details 


before you. 








most liberally opened the doors of Alth to the 
committee, requestin r them to select from his valu- 
able collection, while Lord Ribblesdale and Lord Lyt- 
telton write to signify their desire to contribute 
to the exhibition. Mr. Alexander Barker, possessor 


Tuscan, Um- | 
brian, and Venetian schools, will contribute to the 
He sends five Peruginos, rare specimens of 
that great master, illustrative of the history of Our 
Saviour. The Duke of Neweastle will also 
Hogarth’s celebrated picture of ‘Southwark Fair.” ! 


send 


quotations. 
diery upon the sins of the Sp: 





are satisfied that by the first week of the ensuing year 
it will be handed over to them by the contractors, 
Messrs. C. D. Young and Co. In the manufactur- 
ing districts of Shropshire, the proprietors and others 
interested in raising the artistic character of our 
everyday productions are happily exerting them- 
selves to afford the means for such purpose. In 
Shrewsbury, a school in connection with the Society 
of Arts has been opened for students. A conference, 
too, has been held at Coalbrookdale, a district justly 
celebrated for hardware productions; and resolutions 
were passed favourable to the employment of a quali- 
fied master to be appointed by the Department of Art 
in connection with the Board of Trade, in the 
borough of North Wenlock. The several impor- 
tant districts are now organised under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Henry Dickinson, and the secre- 
tary has been instructed to apply for a qualified 
master. The schools are expected to be opened, 
and the scheme to be in full operation by November 
next. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Drury LAne.—Pizarro, a Spanish Rolla-King: a 
burlesque, by Mr. Collins.—Mrs. Waller. 
LyceuM.—Perdita: a burlesque by W. Brough, 

E3q.—Mr. and Mrs. Dillon.—Zelphegor. 
HAyMARKET.—Mr. Murdoch.—T7he JInconstant: a 

comedy in five acts, by Farquhar. 

BuRLESQUE has fallen upon evil days. Time was 
when men of wit and taste gave themselves up to 
the composition of that description of entertainment, 
and when the strictest purist and the most religious 
lover of the legitimate drama might almost pardon 
the (to him) desecration of his beloved favourites, so 
irresistible was the comic extravagance with which 
they were prankt out, and so delicate the judgment 
by which that wit was curbed and sobered. Who 
could find fault with the classic elegance of Planché’s 
earlier burlesques, the prodigal humour of the 
younger Talfourd, or the rollicking good-humour of 
Albert Smith? But now that is all past, and nothing 
is left of the once merry mummery but the form and 
shadow. The motley is gone to rags, the cap 
torn, and the bells are all cracked, “‘jangled and out 
of tune;” Pantaloon hobbles on, afflicted with some- 
thing worse than a simulated gout; and the sooner 
the whole business is swept away into the lumber- 
room of dramatic rubbish, there to rot with “‘ Nito- 
cris” and other dreary splendours, the better for the 
managers, and certainly the better for the laughter- 
oving playgoer. 

What could be more ineffably dismal than this 
Pizarro of Mr. Collins? Not even the “ Ki 
of the same writer was more fatuous or witless; and 
that was about as weary a business as I remember to 
have seen for some time past. Mr. Collins may be 
the best of men, and Heaven forefend that I should 
unnecessarily hurt his feelings; but he certainly was 
never intended either for a conjuror or a joker. “It is 
not a man’s fault if he cannot make a good joke; 
perhaps (all things considered) it is rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise; but it is his fault if he perse- 
veres in trying after he has been convicted of natural 
incompetence—and if ever I catch Mr. Collins ven- 
turing as Mr. Merryman upon the stage again, I shall 
think it my duty to act the part of Mr. Widdicomb, 
by handling the thong in a manner that may morally 
incapacitate him from sitting to see his own pieces for 
some time to come. 

As the impartial critics of the daily press have 
solemnly recorded the unblushing falsehood that this 
yurlesque is a great success—a pertect chef-d’euvre of 
wit and humour—I beg leave to subjoin a few speci- 
mens culled from the printed copy, in order that the 
reader may form his own opinion. 











Valverde to Elvira. 
Tread in his shoes. I'd not for all his booty. 

‘ato Valverde. 
When lov as verging on my gin heart. 


Pizarro to Elvira. 
The bow I'll mak 





ach my bow fh 












20. 
A rib you leave me by that your leg-acy. 
These are really some of tl s in the piece. 


The following comes pleasantly as a familiar friend. 





lonzo to Cora. 
I'll kick the bucket without turning pale, 
kes, at least, are 


But here comes a prize joke—if joi 
sulty of compre- 


to be judged according to the diff 
hending them. 











Elvira.—I'm stout in my resolve, as you shall see, 
i .—So stout, your initials s uld be O.B.C.T. 
It certainly requires some ion before 





intended. 
ng to one of 
ose my list of 


Peruvian sol- 


you perceive that the word 
With one more elegant ex 
the passing events of the d ! 
Rolla thus addresses the 








feed their guards with blackbread and 





T I sourkrout, 
Vhile you in public gardens have a good tuck-out; 
And though the dinner may not be first-rate, 


good enough at any rat 


vents, the truth we ¢ 





The intention’ 





C » dspl 








That champagne sometimes may old ¢ berry play. 
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THE CRITIC. 
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Now I need hardly add snnthiad to these quotations | | 
to persuade my readers that this is not burlesque ; 
that it is not even funny; that it certainly is not 
brilliant writing. If it be all these, then have I lost | 
what little appreciation of humour I once possessed, | 
and the impartial critics are most wise and reputable | 
seniors. If it be not, then is Mr. Collins a dunce and 
the impartial critics unmitigated tarradiddlers. | 
There is a dilemma for you. 

The truth is (as I have once said before), a bur- 
lesque ought to be a travestie, not a degradation, of 
the original. This is effected by cunningly inflating 
the already turgid language of tragedy until it over- 
steps the boundary-line between the sublime and the 
ridiculous. In the case of Pizarro, perhaps not even | 
the most skilful humorist could have done much ; 
for Von Kotzebue’s play is in itseli? a piece of bom- 
bastic absurdity, and no amount of comic exaggera- 
tion could make it much more ridiculous than it 
already is. But what Mr. Collins has done has been 
merely to degrade (not to inflate, mind you) the 
original. The positions of the characters are the same ; 
the same Peru is around you, with all its gorgeous 
scenery and glowing splendours, as you find it at the 
Princess's; Rolla is a most noble Peruvian; Pizarro 
leads real Spaniards; yet when these august per- 
sonages open their lips it is to pour out a tissue of 
vulgar bosh, of which the quotations above are very 
favourable specimens. 

As for the mounting of the piece, the dresses, 
scenery, and decorations, I have only to say that they 
are worthy of a better piece, and to regret that Mr. 
Smith’s managerial liberality has been so ill placed. 
The acting, too, was so excellent as even to obtain 
a sort of qualified approbation for the bad piece. 
Without the cast, Mr. Collins would have been utterly 
lost—and when I mention that it included Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. Frank Mathews, Mr. Tilbury, Miss 
Cleveland, and Mr. Honey, the reader will understand 
how much the author was indebted to circumstances 
for his reprieve. 

Mrs. Waller, the star of Californian celebrity, is, 
after all, but a rushlight. She is neither so bad as 
to be hissed, nor so good as to be cheered—a Laodi 


} 
| 
| 


cean artist, neither the one thing nor the other. In 
Sheridan Knowles’s play, Love, there was a level 
mediocrity about her acting which contrasted most 


unfavourably with the graceful vivacity of Miss 
Cleveland, who managed in the inferior part to at- 
tract upon herself all the applause. 

As Mr. Dillon has opened the Lyceum under 
favourable auspices, and appears to deserve success by 
the zealous energy of his management, it would be 
unkind to say anything discouraging at the outset of 
his career. I would just hint, however, that the 
burlesque of Perdita is very little more of a burlesque 


than Pizarro, and for much the same reasons. It 
is certainly not so radically vulgar as the Drury 


Lane offender, and a claim for smartness may be put 
in on behalf of the songs and parodies with which it 
is thickly interspersed; but the dialogue is fearfully 
witless. The reappearance of Miss Woolgar (now 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon) would, however, have atoned 
for a far worse piece. Welcome, thou embodiment of 
innocent gaiety! Welcome, thou graceful, laughter- 
loving daughter of Thalia! Welcome, thou endeared 
to us by the memory of many triumphs at the Adelphi, 
where thy presence almost refined grossness, and thy 
grace went near to sanctify vulgarity! And all the 
more welcome because it was once thought that we 
had lost thee for ever, and that selfish matrimony had 
robbed the public of their dearest favourite. Another 
agrceable A mee was afforded to us in the shape of 
Mrs. Buckingham White, alias Mrs. White, alias 
Mrs. Buckingham, alias Mrs. Leicester Buckingham— 
whose name undergoes so many changes that we shall 
soon have nothing left to distinguish her by but her 
legs. Nor should I omit a word of praise for Mr. 
Toole (son to the great toast-master), a young gentle- 
man who is fast rising into a high position in the 
public estimation. The author of the piece, Mr. W. 
Brough, also made an appearance in the character of 
Polixenes; but it is no compliment to his authorship 
to say that it is infinitely better than his acting. Well, 
well; Shakspere is said to have played the Ghost in 
his own ‘ Hamlet.” Finally, there was a Mr. Cal- 
haem, who acquired some kudos in Leontes by carica- 
turing Mr. Charles Kean with some success. 
Farquhar’s comedy, The IJnconstant, has been re- 
vived for the purpose of introducing Mr. Murdoch, an 
American actor, and the most valuable addition to 
our stage which we have received from that quarter 
since the début of Mr. Davenport. There is a manly 
earnestness about this gentleman which recommends 
him at once to English hearts; and although some of 
the old play-goers shake their heads ominously, and 
talk sagely about the elegant manner in which Charles 
Kemble played the part of Young Mirabel, I am 
fain to believe that Mr. Murdoch infuses more of 
genuine nature into the part than did that accom- 
plished but somewhat artificial actor. Perhaps a 
little little more elegance of manner would be de- 
sirable; but it remains to be seen whether in some 
other réle Mr. Murdoch may not prove that he is 
capable of exhibiting the swaviter as genially as he 
certainly can act the fortiter. For the rest of the cast, 





| model of Oscar, King of Sweden, has been placed with 





Mirabel ; that Mrs. Fitzwilliam (née Chaplin) was | 
sprightly and graceful as Oriana; and that Miss 
Talbot was a phenomenon of magnificence and come- 
liness as Bizarre. JACQUES. 





Mapame TussAup’s Exutpirion. — A portrait | 
the royal group at the above-named exhibition. His | 
Majesty is represented in a green uniform, decorated 
with numerous military orders. The likeness is con- 
sidered very faithful. 





OBITUARY. 





y, Emile. the well-known antiquary and secretary 
I logical Society Rome. Dr. Brawn’s ac- 
ents were very extensive; and he had directed his 
to many branches of art and industry. His 
a -ourse of lectures on the Antiquities of Rome, and 
Handx ok to those Antiquities, are well known. The 
1e model of the Coliseum in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
was made under his direction. 
I. the Artist, at the early age of 22, He 
cessively the silver w ne for the best drawing 
e antique, and last year the gold medal given 
ly by the Royal Anedewy for the best historical 
The subject for the prize on this occasion was 
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of 












biennial 
painting. 
‘* The Death of Alcibiades.” 


one of the oltest and most respected jurists 
in Germany, in the first week of the present month, in 
Leipzig, at the advanced age of seventy-five. His name 
was well known in Germany as a literary character of some 
eminence, by an important work which he compiled and 
published, entitled ‘‘ Monuments of the Architecture of the 
Middle Ages in Saxony,” also ‘‘ The Development of Archi- 
tecture in Upper Saxony, from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 
Centuries.’ 

Wnricutson, Mr. Joseru, known in literary circles for many 
years past as the Editor of the Weekly Dispatch, at Brixton, 
in the sixtieth year of his age. Mr. Wrightson was, 
during his career, remarkable for the most punctual and 
systematic discharge of his duties, and for the large 
umount of labour which he personally performed in the 

irse of each week. 
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cour 


Purrrice, Dr., 
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sN) Printinc Macurnes. — The largest 

ver built are the eight cylinders, which will | 
20,000 sheets an hour, or 333 copies per 
These presses cost 25,000 dollars each. 
but three in existence. The first pair were 
Philadephia Ledger, a paper which circu- 
lates 80,000 daily, or more than any other daily jour- 
nal in the United States. The proprietors were forced 
to build these fas t presses in order to meet the enormous 
dem and fo per. Soon afterwards the New | 
, Which it uses in connection | 
i ith a four- cylinder one, and by which means it can | 
strike 30,000 copies every hour. The Herald, of | 
this city, uses two four and one six-cylinder presses, 

which € na bles it to print hourly 40,000 papers. The | 





ilt for tl} 
lit for the 











off 





Times and Tribune have each a four and six-cylinder ; 
the Commercial Advertiser and Post a four-cylinder 
the Bos Journal one six-cylinder; Traveller, | 
Times, and Transcript, also of Boston, one four- | 
cylinder each ; the Baltimore Sun, two four-cylinders ; 


vmercial, one. The Messrs. Hoe 





and th Cincinnati Ce 









are also a four-cylinder for the Boston 
Hera and another for the Philadelphia Sunday 
Dispatc:. The four-cylinder press will run off 
10,000 sheets an vw and costs 12,500 dollars; 
the six-cylinder, 15,000 sheets, and costs 18,000 
dollars; and the eight-cylinder, 20,000 sheets, and 
costs 25,000 dollars. TI are certainly heavy out- 
lays for only one part of a newspaper establishment, 
and will show the public what sacrifices are made to 








I may mention that Mr. Chippendale was genuine | furnish them wit laily 1 morning journal.—New 
and humorous, as he ever is, in the part of Old i York Corvespoi Manchester Guardian. } 








| interesting exhibition inaugurated the opening of the 


| position. 


| grade M. Persigny only belonged, wearing it on the 


| is attracting the attention of the wealthy 
| nificent residence of the Duke of Atholl into an hotel 
| has chiefly contributed to make this island known; 


| own personal experience 
| without his knowledge of our presence — that the 





| The world has had its golden 


| and the cottage. 


EVENING Cusmns, Crospy Hau. — The great 
good that has been effected by the establishment of 
these classes has at length called for more active 
assistance on the part of the civic authorities, who, up 
to the present time, have been ignorant of what has 
been going on in the very heart of the city. A most 







winter sessions—articles having been sent for the 
purpose by her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
East India Company, the Art Union of London, 
Alderman Copeland, and others who were interested 
in the undertaking. These were to be seen from 
Tuesday to Friday last week, the evenings being de- 
voted to lectures, music, and readings by the students, 
the Rey. Mr. Whittington having opened the pro- 
ceedings on Tuesday with a statement of the financial 
Unfortunately, the establishment is not 
self-supporting, and at a former meeting the students 
voluntarily taxed themselves with higher payments, 
rather than allow the classes to cease. It is to be 
hoped that the exertions which are now making by 
the Rey. C. Mackenzie, the founder of the institution, 
to place these evening classes on a permanent basis, 
willa t length meet with their merited reward. 


Tur EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AND HIS AMBAs- 
sApor.—A story is related that M. Persigny, the 
French Ambassador at St. James’s, on his recent visit 
to the Tuileries, was invited by the Emperor to go 
with him to the Minister of Marine’s, to view the 
fireworks. M. Persigny declined on the score of being 
in morning dress. ‘ Never mind,” said the E mperor, 
“T will lend you a coat—we are much of a size. A 
dress-coat was brought, and M. Persigny put it on. 
He remarked, however, that the star of the Legion of 
Honour with which it was decorated was on the left 
breast, where it is worn by the Knights Grand Crosses, 
the highest in the order—the Grand Officers, to which 




































right breast. M. Persigny pointed out ‘the impro- 
priety of wearing a decoration to which he was not 
entitled. “Never mind,” was the reply, “we will 
arrange all that.” M. Persigny had no further ob- 
jection to make; and the decree of his nomination to 
the rank of Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
appeared the next morning in the Montteur. 












Tuer Iste or Man.—The glorious scenery of this 
island, rit with its almost uniform and highly 
salubrious. climate, equal, according to Professor 
Dove's account of Berlin, to any other in the world, 
raletudi- 
narian, as well as those who are in search of health 
and the picturesque. The conversion of the mag- 













and it is but due to the proprietor to state, from our 
—an experience gathered 








Castle Mona is a model for sea-side hotels, combining 
as it does all the economical comforts familiar to an 
English home, with the refinements and luxuries, if 
necessary, of the Continent. The object of our visit 
was to glean information in reference to the academic 
resources of the island; but we cannot refrain from 
giving these few lines in testimony of an establish- 
ment which contrasts so favourably with the majority 
of similar places of resort.— United Service Gazette. 












The Poona Observer publishes some verses of Mr. 
Manockjee Cursetjee, ‘the Byron of the East,” and 
now third judge of the Small Cause Court. They 
are “On the departure of Sir Lionel Smith from 
India.” The following is one verse: 

Oh! fare thee well! Sir Lionel! 
Indeed it is too hard to part, 
With so much aching on our heart! 
Oh! when shall you return ? 
Brave deeds of valour you have done! 
And now you go to your long home! 
Leaving us here to cry and moan; 
Oh! when shall you return? 





















ANTI-HUMBUG AGE.— 
age, and, according to the 
satirist, its ‘‘ Age of Bronze.” The present age has been designated, 
par excellence, the age of humbug. In our opinion, however, the era 
in which we live has been very fatal to hambugs—especially your time- 
honoured, venerable, conventional humbugs. To one of these—the art 
of drugging peop le to death under pretence of treating them according 
to the rules of medical science—Professor Holloway has given the 
de grace, In the first place he has simplified the pharmacopeei 
substituting for its tenthousand nostrums two re s, a pill and 
ointment, which actually accomplish all that the medi al godfathers rs ol 
ssid preeuer be pets prowsiss in the’ ir ne BINe, but ne ver cause 





THE WORLD.—THE 
age, its iron age. 





THE THREE AGES Of 



















































abandoned ¢ of en and of the fa 
and rejoicingly te stify to their he 
restoring properties, The te: stimony is from ‘the sick of all natio’ 
from the learned and the ignorant, the rich and the po the th 
If it is not to be received as truth, then no evi 
direct or circumstantial is worth a doit, and no man ought to be 
crowned with honour or condemned for crime, on the affidavits ol 
voluntary witnesses, atc numerous or re spects able. Sut we 
cannot refuse our credence to statements founded on the personal e xpe- 
rience of those w ho make an We cannot say e lame w ho wal k, 
( and vigour, the 
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R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 


Coventry-street, Leicester-square.—Open, for Gentlemen 
only, from 10 till 10, containing upwards of 1000 Models and Prepa- 
rations, illustrating every part of the human frame in health and 
disease, the races of men, &c. Lectures delivered at 12, 2, and half- 

t 7, Evening, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at 4 p.m. precisely, by 
Dr. Kahn. Admission Is. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE CAPS 
4 for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, are light in texture 
and inexpensive, yielding an unvarying support without the trouble of 
bandaging. Instructions for measurement and prices on application, 
and the article sent by post from the manufacturers. 
Pore and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, London. 


OOPER’S DISPENSING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 26, Oxford-street, London.—Lavement or E Ap- 
paratus of every description at whole sale price: s. The appar: No 
in the Illustrated Catalogue, is particularly recommended. Price 19s., 
free to any railway station. “WIL LIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, 26, Oxford-street. Lists of Prices, with Engravings, free by 
post. 
FORD S EUREKA SHIRTS.—“ The ‘ Eurek 
is the most unique, and the only perfect fitting shirt made.’ 
Observer. 
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ee ae RICHARD ForRD, 38, Poultry, London. 
THE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLIN 4 BUITS.— 
The 16s. TROUSERS reduced to l4s.; Trousers and Wa t 








22s.; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s.—made to order from Scotch 
Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrank. 

The TWO-GUINEA DRESS or FROCK-COAT, the Guinea Dress 
Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, made to order by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, 74, REGE NT-STREET, fe lity, 
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A Suit of Wool-dyed Black Cloth, Dress or Frock Coat, 

Cassock, or other Vest ose ase eee eve oe SA 4 0 
Also, the MILTON WRAPPE R, in all the new Clerical 

Mixtures, 8 nee li, 13s. Od. and 2 0 0 
The Oxford mixed Doeskin Trousers ove ees ose wm AES 
The Striatus Cloth Vest eco eee eee 010 6 
The Cassock ditto 012 0 

Quality, fit, and workmanship gui wrante red. 

Instructions for self-measurement and patterns sent post free. | 


BATTAY, Tailor, &c., 160, Tottenham-court-road, four doors | 


south of Shoolbred and Co, | 


GOOD FAMILY MEDICI CHEST, 

with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we think 
the idea might be improved upon, and reduced to a more simple form 
Take some good compound, such as COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
and we find that the desired end may be obtained without scales and 
weights, or little mysterious compartments and enchanted : 
crystal stoppers. Others might be used, 
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| A NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFIC IAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfeetly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
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BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
VOSTER’S CRITICAL ESSAYS, contributed | 
to the Eclectic Review. Edited by J. E. RYLAND, M.A. In 
Vol. I. post 8vo. cloth. 3s. Gd. 
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